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The GIST of IT— 


THE labor lid blew off in East Youngs- — 
town without apparent cause and whole © 


blocks of smoldering ruins mark the course | | 


of the brief, fiery strike. An increase of 
wages sent the men back to work in the 
steel mills without raising questions of 
any other conditions. All of the pet the- 
ories of the cause of the strike are disposed 
of. But John A. Fitch found rich soil for 
unrest in the long hours—12 a day for half 
the men; the low pay, meaning a subnormal 
standard of living; the bad houses, garbage- 


strewn streets and general indifference of /f\i 


a community which made no attempt to-— 
Americanize its foreign population and fur- 
nished no social agencies beyond the 20 
saloons in a population of 10,000. Page 
477. 


JNTRODUCING Officer Lafferty, “who 
would justify any settlement.” Page 
476. 


OT long ago someone objected to in- 


cluding the Y. W. C. A. among social | 


agencies on the ground that “those people 
do nothing but run boarding houses and 
pray.” Now, on their 50th anniversary, Dr. 


MacLean finds that they still run boarding | 
houses “and thank heaven they still pray,” -) 
but there are a thousand and one other , 
things they do, too, which have won the | 
association a place in American life. Page | | 


481. 


NDER the new constitutional amend- ji 
ment, the legislature must shoulder | 
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the blame if Massachusetts does not secure ‘iti 


a tax system that is both adequate in re- ;} 


turns and fair in apportionment. Page 475. — 


PLAYROOMS and schoolrooms, corridors 

and entries so arranged as to keep each . 
erring youngster and his mother from the 
gaze of the others, are features of the new 
children’s court buildings in Seattle, San ' 
Francisco and New York. Page 486. . 


BUSINESS men of the country, voting 

through the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, are strongly for eco- 
nomic pressure to prevent war—in a word, 
for the boycott. But they failed to carry 
the referendum as to using military force 
if non-intercourse failed. Page 473. 


DR. COFER, chief of all the quarantine 

men in ‘the federal service, is on 
guard at the port of New York because of | 
Dr. O’Connell’s death. Page 498. 


BRITISH, Dutch and French Guiana and 

the Dominion of Canada were the only ~ 
Americans absent from the big Hemisphere , 
Party at Washington. All 21 of the Amer- 
ican republics sent delegates to the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, which met 


jointly with the economists, sociologists, po- ify 


litical scientists, civic reformers and pa- 
cifists. And while there was some talk of 
preparedness and other matters of pressing 
importance just now in Europe, there was ' 
more of man and his ways, the prolonging > 
of his life, the improving of his manners . 


as a neighbor and his conquest of two 1 


great continents. Page 485. 
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OMPENSATION FOR THE MEN 
OF THE E-2 


On January 15 an explosion on 
the submarine E-2, which was undergo- 
ing repair in dry dock at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, killed four men and sent to 
the hospital ten more, some of whom, it 
was later reported, would probably die. 
The bodies of those killed were so badly 
mangled as to be almost unrecognizable. 

The accident occurred just at the hour 
when Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
arose to speak before the National Dem- 
oeratic Club on preparedness. 

Three of the killed and six of the seri- 
ously injured were civilian employes of 
the United States government. Of 
these, six were plumbers and three were 
yard workmen. Their death recalls the 
inadequacy of safeguards provided by 
the federal government for the preven- 
tion of accidents and occupational dis- 
eases among its civilian employes. De- 
plorable conditions regarding safety and 
sanitation have been pointed out many 
times in the past. 

Closely associated with this question 


of safety is that of workmen’s compen-' 


sation for the injured and their depend- 
ents. It has been agreed for years 
among informed people, including ad- 
ninistrative officials at Washington, that 
the federal compensation law of 1908 is 
the most inadequate in the world. Only 
one-quarter of the government’s 400,000 
civilian employes are covered. The max- 
imum compensation paid in the case of 
a fatal accident—if the victim happens 
to be covered—is one year’s wages. 

The wage received by some of the vic- 

ims of the Brooklyn Navy Yard explo- 
ion was only $2 a day. It is probable, 
herefore, that in some cases the wid- 
yws will receive from the federal gov- 
‘mment no more than $600 or $700 for 
the loss of a husband. 
The federal government, moreover, 
ays no burial expenses. For the in- 
ured, also, there is no allowance for 
jedical treatment, and the burned vic- 
ims of the federal government’s acci- 
ent are now being cared for in Cum- 
erland Street Hospital at the expense 
f the citizens of New York city. The 
idows and dependents of the killed may 
ecome charges upon local charity. 
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The federal compensation law of 1908 


has been condemned by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which has charge of its administration, 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
and by numerous organizations of civil 
service employes. 

For three years a bill, drafted by 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and based on the best ex- 
perience of American states and foreign 
countries, has been before Congress. It 
has been endorsed by numerous organ- 
izations. Leading journals have editori- 
ally called for its enactment. Thousands 
of citizens have written to their repre- 
sentatives at Washington urging that it 
be passed. It was reported favorably by 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives as early as April 21, 
1914. It has met with no open opposi- 
tion. It is merely a victim of congress- 
ional inertia. 


This bill—the Kern-McGillicuddy com- 
pensation bill for injured employes of 
the federal government (H. R. 476)— 
is still before the Judiciary Committee of 
the house. Congressman Edwin Y. 
Webb of North Carolina is chairman of 
the committee and the committee’s mem- 
bership is practically the same as when 
it reported the bill out nearly two years 
ago. Its passage would provide just com- 
pensation for all workmen injured or 
killed in the service of the United States. 
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"THESE little cards are being distrib- 
uted by the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Co., in street cars and on elevated 
trains, as part of the anti-sneeze cam- 
paign. Selection for individual pas- 
sengers is left to the ethnological 
discrimination of conductors. 
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OMMERCIAL BODIES ON WAR 
PREVENTION 


PACIFISTS ARE generally thought 
to be found among professors and social 
workers, writers and ministers—but 
among hard-headed business men, never! 
Yet a referendum on means of prevent- 
ing future wars, sent by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to 
282 commercial organizations in 40 dif- 
ferent states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, reveals proposals for secur- 
ing peace almost as radical as those en- 
dorsed by the World Peace Foundation, 
the American Peace Society or the 
Woman’s Peace Party. 

Because war fundamentally injures 
the business structure of the world, the 
directors of the Chamber: of Commerce 
of the United States last spring appoint- 
ed a committee to examine into the re- 
lations between the present war and 
business and submit suggestions as to 
the future. Edward A. Filene of Bos- 
ton was named as chairman. 

The committee proposed six recom- 
mendations as to means of preventing 
war. These were submitted to organi- 
zations affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to as- 
certain the opinions of these bodies for 
the benefit of Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Each organization voting was en- 
titled to from 1 to 10 votes, according 
to size of membership. 

Few dissenting votes were cast against 
these four recommendations: That the 
United States should take the initiative: 
first, in securing a more comprehensive 
and better defined sea law during war 
time; second, in joining with other na- 
tions in establishing an International 
Court of Arbitration; third, in joining 
with other nations in establishing a 
Council of Conciliation for questions of 
national honor or policy—reserved from 
arbitration; fourth, in establishing the 
principle of frequent international con- 
ferences to amend and supplement in- 
ternational law. 

The two recommendations against 
which there was opposition concerned 
methods for enforcing peace. The first 
method, that of a league of nations 
bringing economic pressure to bear upon 
any nation which resorts to military 
measures without submitting its differ- 
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This Is the Life! Enjoy a Good Bath 


If you can’t get to the 
sea go to the bathtub 


A bath every day 
keeps the doctor 
- away 

Cleanliness, a friend 
to Health, a foe to 
Consumption 


A Joy Bath is what 
you need 


Tuberculosis Germs 
do not like Clean, 
Healthy Bodies 
So Keep Clean 


Ho! for a good Bath 
Every Day 


Commiittee for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


A GOOD STREET CAR CARD—IN SPITE OF THE WEATHER 


ences to an international court, was car- 
ried, however, by considerably more than 
the two-thirds vote necessary to bind the 
national chamber—by 556 votes to 157. 

The chief significance of the referen- 
dum lies in the fact that the dissenting 
vote on the recommendation for the use 
of concerted military force in the fail- 
ure of concerted economic pressure, was 
just large enough to prevent the cham- 
ber from being committed in favor of 
this proposition. . Seven hundred and 
one votes were cast, of which 452 were 
in favor, while the two-thirds vote rule 
required 468. 

An analysis of the recommendations 
was submitted with the recommendations 
themselves. Referring to the method 
of economic pressure, Edward A. Filene, 
chairman of the special committee, says: 


“Tn considering such a use of economic 
pressure, it should be borne in mind 
that it already comes to pass auto- 
matically within a more limited area 
when nations go to war. Warring na- 
tions promptly boycott each other. What 
your committee really means by its 
recommendation is that, in the future, 
arrangements for international enforce- 
ment of the economic boycott should 
be organized on a world-wide scale, and 
that in these world-wide arrangements 
nations better fitted to co-operate with 
economic than with military power could 
also have a part in the application of 
the pressure needed to preserve the 
world’s prosperity and progress. 

“The boycott could be of progressive 
severity. In the first, and what would 
probably usually be the effective stage, 
the signatory nations would refuse to 
buy from or sell to the offending nation. 
If the offenses, however, were aggravat- 
ed and persistent, all intercourse could 
be suspended, and if that proved insuf- 
ficient, then, as the last step, recourse 
could be taken to military force. 

“Tt is the deterrent effect of organized 
non-intercourse which would make war 


less likely, since it would be a terrible 


penalty to incur, and one more difficult, 
in a sense, to fight against than military 
measures. Jurther, its systematic or- 
ganization would tend to make any sub- 
sequent military action by the co-oper- 
ating nations more effective.” 


KWISH REFUGEES DIVERTED TO 
SEATTLE 


DuRING THE government fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, sixty pas- 
senger vessels arrived at the port of 
Seattle, and there were but fifteen Jews 
among the immigrants. During the past 
six months, not less than two hundred 
have arrived, most of these during the 
past two months. 


This sudden increase seems due to 
the fact that the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company operating out of San 
Francisco has sold its vessels to an east- 
ern syndicate plying the Atlantic ocean. 
There is now but one monthly sailing 
between San Francisco and the Orient. 
On the other hand, there is a vessel 
every ten days between Seattle and ori- 
ental ports. And so, for the time being, 
at any rate, Seattle becomes the chief 
port of entry on the Pacific coast. Sev- 
eral hundred Jewish refugees are re- 
ported as awaiting passage, particularly 
in Darin, China. They have come chief- 
ly via Vladivostok. 


The refugees seem of an unusually 
capable class, intelligent, young and well- 
dressed. Many of them have had uni- 
versity training and many are skilled 
workmen. With but few exceptions, all 
have had ample funds. Indeed, without 
money they could not have made their 
way out. In many instances, they have 
joined friends and relatives in other 
parts of the country. 


Locally, the immigrants have been 
handled admirably by the Jewish com- 
munity, although it had no intimation 
of this sudden tide and was not organ- 
ized to meet it. The bigness and seri- 
ousness of the problem was realized 
from the first, however, and it was felt 
that an expert should be called and the 
experience of eastern ports made avail- 
able. Accordingly, the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing and Immigrant Aid Society of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters in New York city, 
has been communicated with, and their 
representative, Jacob R. Fain, is ex- 
pected in Seattle soon. 
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BABY WEEK 


More THAN 400 communitie 
within the Maine-Florida-Texas-Wash. 
ington area are planning for baby we 
early in March. The campaign aims t 
bring home to every community thi 
actual facts concerning its baby death- 
rate, and how by proper feeding and) 
proper care this needless infant mortal- 
ity may be prevented. 

The idea of such a campaign for t 
babies originated with the Department 
of Civics and Home’ Economics of th 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
With the federation the federal Chil 
drens’ Bureau is actively co-operating, 
as well as many local boards of healthy 
and child welfare societies. The bureau; 
has already published two pamphlets, 
one called Child Welfare Exhibits anc 
the other Baby Campaigns, giving sug- 
gestions for organizing campaigns an¢! 
exhibits of all degrees of elaboratenes® 
from a simple one-day meeting or @ 
series of newspaper articles to a ing 


NIRST CALL FOR THE MARCH 


ing of all the community’s forces in ¢ 
week’s activity. 

It is said that a large proportion 
inquiries about the ways and means o: 
observing baby week are coming fro 
country districts. 5 


LEVELAND SCHOOL HEAD NOT 
IN CONTEMPT 


A YEAR Aco J. M. H. Frederick 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland! 
was fined and sentenced to imprison 
ment for contempt of court. The charg 
against him was that he had refused t 
respect an injunction against the rep 
pression of a proposed teachers’ union 
by his failure to reappoint teachers i 
terested in the union. Mr. Frederi 
claimed that the teachers not reappoin 
ed had been let out for other reason 
Some of the demands of the teacher 
relating to better pay and rate of ad 
vancement were granted. Superinten 
ent Frederick’s sentence was never im 
posed, and before it could be carried ou) 
the decision was reversed. 

_ The Ohio Supreme Court has now re 
fused to hear an appeal from the Cuyay 
hoga County Court of Common Plea 
for a reversal of the decision acquittin 
Superintendent Frederick. Clevela 
labor leaders, friendly newspapers, a 
agitator-teachers are therefore disco 
fited by what they interpret as a furth 
step in the suppression of the propose 
teachers’ union in the public schools. — 


TUBERCULOSIS’ PLACE 


For years word has gone ot 
concerning the ravages of tuberculosi 
until now every intelligent person know 
how important is this disease not onl) 
humanly but economically. Of lat) 
years, the public has been aroused ff 
see the increasing inroads made by car 
cer. Societies for the prevention @ 
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tuberculosis are found everywhere and 
sanatoria for the treatment of the tuber- 
culous. Laboratories for research into 
the cause of cancer are being founded 
each year, and hospital facilities for 
cancer patients increased. 

Now, a third great and increasingly 
strong enemy of civilized man is being 
heard of—pneumonia; and _ though 
there are hospitals for the care of pa- 
tients with pneumonia, little is known 
about its prevention. 

There has been a growing conviction 
for many years that pneumonia is on the 
increase, and statistics bear this out. 
The pneumonia death-rate now surpass- 
es that of tuberculosis; for while the 
latter in 1913 caused 127.7 deaths per 
100,000 of the population in the regis- 
tration area of the United States, pneu- 
monia caused 132.4 deaths per 100,000. 
Dr. J. G. Cross of Minneapolis, writing 

[ \ how he felt about a change in 

the tax laws of Massachusetts. 
He replied, “Encourage every change. 
Every direction is south, for we are now 
at the North Pole.” 

Local taxation—its sources, its rate 
and its administration—has been for the 
past decade one of the progressively 
pressing problems of most communities 
in Massachusetts. As in many another 
state, the system of taxation must per- 
force conform to the limitations of a 
written constitution inherited from colo- 
nial days and intended to serve rural 
communities in an agricultural age. 

The controlling tax clause of the state 
constitution sets forth that the General 
Court is empowered “to impose and levy 
proportional and reasonable assessments, 
rates, and taxes upon the inhabitants of, 
and persons resident, and estates lying 
within, the said commonwealth.” The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
insistently interpreted this clause to 
mean that all kinds of property, both real 
and personal, shall (with certain speci- 
fied exemptions) be taxed in the same 
manner and at the same rate. As the 
average rate of taxation in the munici- 
palities of Massachusetts now amounts 


HARVARD professor of liberal 
tendencies was recently asked 


to an annual levy of approximately $18 - 


upon each $1,000 of property value, it 
may be readily inferred that whereas 
such a tax can be collected upon land 
and improvements, it is to a very large 
extent incapable of enforcement against 
intangible property, as well as certain 
forms of tangible personalty, which can 
be moved, concealed, or in some man- 
ner obscured, from the official gaze of 
the assessor. 

In short, the operation of the general 
property tax has come to be recognized 
as a grotesque and lamentable failure. 
It is as if a sculptor had undertaken to 
model a saint and had unwittingly pro- 
duced a grinning gargoyle. The more 


conscientiously the law has been en- 


in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, says that there is evidence 
that in certain outbreaks, pneumonia is 
actually more fatal than formerly. 
Analyzing 369 cases in that city, Dr. 
Cross finds that the mortality is about 


20 per cent for those under 5 years. 


Then it drops between 5 and 10 years, 
to rise after that steadily till it reaches 
50 per cent for the age group between 
40 and 50 years, and 70 per cent for 
that between 60 and 70 years. Certain- 
ly far greater strides have been made in 
the prevention and treatment of tuber- 
culosis than of pneumonia. 

The causes of pneumonia epidemics 
and of their increase in recent years 
will have to be studied much more 
closely before this situation can be con- 
trolled, but it is interesting to recall the 
work of Dr. Gorgas in controlling pneu- 


The Toe of the 


Puritan Stocking 


By 


William L. Garrison, Jr. 


forced, the more seriously have investors 
—and especially women—suffered; the 
more desperate has become the plight of 
trustees and their beneficiaries; the more 
rapid has been the shifting of rich citi- 
zens from the tax-burdened industrial 
city to the outlying town or country vil- 
lage blessed with a low, but salubrious, 
tax rate. 

But there developed a more threaten- 
ing social symptom as the pressure of 
tax enforcement increased. The wealthy 
began to betake themselves and their 
mobile.wealth not only to favored towns 
within the state, but beyond the confines 
of Massachusetts to those neighbor 
states which enjoy more rational sys- 
tems of taxation. Securities took unto 
themselves wings; bank deposits evapo- 
rated, until finally the business and finan- 
cial chieftains awakened and took coun- 
sel together. 

The result of their organized effort 
was then seen in the passage through 
the Massachusetts Legislature, in the ses- 
sions of 1914 and 1915, of a permissive 
amendment to the constitution, which 
was duly-submitted to a popular refer- 
endum on November 2, 1915, and passed 
by the decisive majority of 269,748 to 
98,093. This article of amendment reads 
as follows: 


“Full power and authority are hereby 
given and granted to the General Court 
to impose and levy a tax on income in 


monia in the South African mines of 
the Rand. Appealed to by the mine- 
owners to go to Africa and find out the 
reason for the appalling mortality from 
pneumonia among native miners, he 
found the cause in housing conditions. 
Natives from the interior, accustomed 
to living in separate houses with their 
families and to working in the open air, 
had been brought to the mines and 
housed in barracks with double-decker 
beds built close together. Their work 
was underground, their rest was in these 
overcrowded lodgings. 

He advised scattering them over the 
countryside in small, individual huts, and 
said that this had been tried in the Pana- 
ma canal region with entire success. It 
may be that the increasing pneumonia 
death-rate may prove to be one of the 
many results of present methods of 
housing, especially in large cities. 


the manner hereinafter provided. Such 
tax may be at different rates upon in- 
come derived from different classes of 
property, but shall be levied at a uni- 
form rate throughout the commonwealth 
upon incomes derived from the same 
class of property. The General Court 
may tax income not derived from prop- 
erty at a lower rate than income derived 
from property, and may grant reasonable 
exemptions and abatements. Any class 
of property the income from which is 
taxed under the provisions of this article 
may be exempted from the imposition 
and levying of proportional and reason- 
able assessments, rates and taxes as at 
present authorized by the constitution. 
This article shall not be construed to 
limit the power of the General Court to 
impose and levy reasonable duties and 
excises.” 

It now lies with the present legisla- 
ture to frame a new tax clause in con- 
formity to this article. It is generally 
anticipated that action will be taken at 
this session, and that it will embody 
one central purpose: namely, the exemp- 
tion from state and municipal taxation 
of intangible securities, such as stocks, 
bonds and notes on their capital value, 
and the levying instead of a moderate tax 
upon their income only. A tax of 6 per 
cent, for example, on the income of a 
5 per cent bond of $1,000 denomination, 
would be $3 as against an average tax 
of $18 now assessed upon the capital 
value of such a bond. A stringent law 
compelling disclosure of ownership of 
property will presumably be coupled 
with this new method of taxation; and a 
more centralized control over local as- 
sessors will doubtless be assigned to the 
state tax commissioner. 

It is estimated that only about one- 
sixth of the intangible personalty legally 
subject to taxation is now actually dis- 
closed and taxed; and it is hoped that 
the sweet reasonableness of a low rate 
levied against income, combined with the 
threat of a heavy doomage penalty for 
failure to make full disclosure, will bring 
to the light of day some five billions of 


securities supposedly lurking in conceal- 
ment in the safe deposit boxes, treasure 
chests and woolen stockings of the de- 
scendants of the Puritans now domiciled 
within the Old Bay State. 

Several immediate benefits should flow 
from any reasonable law enacted in rela- 
tion to intangible securities. Citizens 
who possess wealth in the usual in- 
vestment forms can thereafter afford to 
retain their present domicile, together 
with what is left of their self-respect. 
Property in the form of bank accounts 
or securities may likewise remain within 
the state and omit hereafter the annual 
pilgrimage to New York just prior to 
tax day. Investment bankers may then 
hope to find customers for good bonds, 
which cannot now carry the burden of a 
confiscatory rate. And finally, trustees, 
whether individual or corporate, may be 
able to serve their beneficiaries ade- 
quately, and develop broadly their legiti- 
mate functions. 


UDSON GUILD has celebrated 

its twentieth anniversary. A 

dinner at the Guild House, in 

the Chelsea district of New 

York city, was attended by subscribers 

of the settlement and friends of John 

Elliott, the headworker for all these 

years. It was a unique occasion and 

testified to the place the guild holds in 
the community. 


The addresses were uncommonly in- 
teresting, from Felix Adler, who pre- 
sented the idea of a great neighborhood 
city club, Ray Stannard Baker, whose 
poetic thought of a settlement head- 
worker as an introducer of the nations 
of the world was inspiring, and Henry 
Bruére, who emphasized the settlement 
as pointing the way in civic matters, to 
Lafferty, the policeman, once a member 
of the crap-shooting gang invited into 
the old Guild House by the “tall skinny 
guy,” and the skinny guy himself who 
pled for eyes to see more poetry and 
more soul in all individuals. 


To a settlement worker the speech of 
the evening was that of Lafferty. Laf- 
ferty would justify any settlement. His 


HE had been sent for—visiting hours were past— 


The amendment has been advocated 
and engineered by intelligent and very 
practical men, who indulge in no elusive 
dreams of social amelioration. Business 
considerations have been frankly para- 
mount, and suggestions looking toward 
radical tax reform have fallen upon 
deaf ears. The fact that the tax ques- 
tion is the key to the land question, and 
that the land question is the quintes- 
sence of the labor question, did not ob- 
trude itself upon the minds of those who 
recognize in a state income tax an instru- 
mentality of immediate practical benefit. 

It is quite possible, however, that the 
present legislature, acting in response to 
awakening public opinion, will vote for 
the second passage of a more radical 
and fundamental amendment to the con- 
stitution—intended to complement the 
present amendment—having for its pur- 
pose the elimination of the word “pro- 
portional” from the tax clause. 


Lafferty the Cop 


and the 


Tall Skinny Guy 


by 
Alice E. Robbins 


witty words, his social point of view, 
his praise for the settlement rang true. 
When he said that there was no settle- 


ment like Hudson Guild his listeners 
felt that it must be so. 
“Go and visit other settlement 


houses,” said he, “if you don’t believe 
ours is the finest in New York.” 
Indeed many in the audience already 
felt this. Dr. Elliott’s dream, some 20 
years ago, of a house run by the people’s 
direction and initiative has come true. 
Other settlements have talked about 


CHILDREN’S WARD 


Hortense FLeExner 


The Lithuanian woman with the blue, 


Still eyes, 
In the row. 
And watched! 


The child’s bed was the last 
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Such a step would indeed imply that 
this body of intrepid explorers had 
moved visibly away from the North 
Pole of time-honored procedure toward 
the more temperate zone of so-called 
“classification,’ where different classes 
of property may be taxed at varying 
rates in accordance with the dictates of 
sound fiscal economy, to say nothing of 
common sense. j 

Until the advent of that new day, 
however, the most apprehensive landed 
aristocrat need have no fear that land 
values in Massachusetts will be forced 
to contribute that abundant share of the 
public revenue which they seem ulti-— 
mately destined to provide,—inasmuch 
as personalty and improvements can — 
be forced to make vicarious contribu- 
tion as generously under a state income 
tax as they do under the existing hypo- 
critical and juggling procedure humor- 
ously described as a system of taxa- 
tion. 


democracy and have boasted of self- — 
governing clubs. Dr. Elliott’s faith and ~ 
compelling personality have inspired a — 
self-governing house. This has been ~ 
accomplished by means of the large and © 
real powers of the clubs’ council. It is | 
the contribution of the Hudson Guild to 
settlement method. 

The wholesome gripping of the neigh- 
borhood by this house is also distinctive. ~ 
Most settlements don’t count noses, so to — 
speak, and probably Hudson Guild does i 
not, but a house that reaches thousands 
a week in clubs, whose committees of 
the people have districted the neighbor- 
hood for charity, health investigation, 
etc., must react on the whole district — 
as no small intensive work, however 
superior, can do. 

Those who feel that settlements are 
but a drop in the bucket toward social 
progress should study the history of 
Hudson Guild and shou’d talk with Laf- 
ferty, the policeman, on the subject of 
the neighborhood, before and after Dr. 
Elliott came into it. No settlement ~ 
headworker ever had a finer, truer trib- — 
ute from a citizen and neighbor and | 
friend. ‘ 


She stood beside it, white—she knew, | 
Her broad, young shoulders drooped 4 


3eneath the hooded gown that visitors wear ; 
The nurse had left her—suddenly she stooped, 
The hood slipped back and showed her braided hair. 


There was no cry! 
Italians beat their breasts. 


The Russians weep and pray, 
This mother turned, 


Asked for his clothes—tearless and calm and gray— 


The doctor told her they had all been burned. 


So she was gone—only her great eyes said 


What thing is lost, when a small child is dead. 
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SMOKING RUINS OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF EAST YOUNGSTOWN. THE LOSS IS ESTIMATED AT FROM $500,000 To $1,000,000. 


Arson and Citizenship 


East Youngstown and the aliens who set it on fire 


AST YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 
has a population of 10,000, of 
whom 450 are qualified voters. 
It has not a single church build- 

ing nor any church organization of im- 
portance. The state license commission- 
er’s report shows that there were eigh- 
teen saloons in the village in June, 1915. 
There were said to be twenty a fortnight 
ago just before most of them were 
burned up. ; 

There is no opportunity in the village 
for a foreigner to learn English. There 
are no night schools. The Y. M. C. A. 
of Youngstown planned recently to start 
citizenship classes in the city, but the 
effort was abandoned because of lack of 
funds. 

There is no organized social work in 
East Youngstown. The village employ- 
ed a visiting nurse for a while in 1915, 
but it was found to be illegal to spend 
money for such purposes, so the nurse 
was dismissed. 

One of the three excellent school 
buildings in the town is opened evenings 
occasionally as a social center. This is 
in the section where the Americans live. 
The foreigners do not go. There are 
two moving-picture theaters which are 


By Fohn A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


well patronized, and the saloons have 
been crowded. 

This is the village that has created an 
amazed bewilderment in its big neigh- 
bor, Youngstown, Ohio, that cannot be 
dispelled. Youngstown people are ask- 
ing themselves the same questions that 
every newspaper reader outside of 
Youngstown asked Saturday morning 
two weeks ago when he read of how a 
mob of strikers in East Youngstown the 
evening before had suddenly turned 
themselves loose to burn and pillage and 
destroy, and had not stopped until many 
had been wounded—three men fatally— 
and four complete city blocks, mostly of 
brick exterior, and parts of other 
blecks had been given to the flames and 
utterly destroyed. 

The thing that seemed most incredible 
was that all this fury had been directed, 
not against the property of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company in whose 
employ the strikers had been, but against 
that of the business men of the village, 
who not only were not involved in the 
controversy but who were the friends, 
neighbors and fellow countrymen of the 
men on strike. Impartially the blow fell 
on merchants who had carried the work- 


ers on their books during periods of 
unemployment, on the bank where pre- 
sumably they kept their money and on 
the post office which existed but to serve 
them. There was cause enough for be- 
wilderment and for the baffled inquiry 
that was on everyone’s lips, “What 
made them do it?” 

East Youngstown, as every Youngs- 
town citizen would have you know, is 
not a part of the city but a village with 
its own government three or four miles 
from the “square” which is the heart of 
Youngstown. Youngstown itself, as the 
Youngstown Vindicator pointed out, has 
no more jurisdiction over East Youngs- 
town than it has over Red Wing, Minn., 
or Tucumcari, N. M. 

Industrially, however, there is no such 
distinction. The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company has more than 8,000 men 
on its payroll in East Youngstown. In 
Youngstown proper the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company employs about 6,000 
men and the Carnegie Steel Company 
about as many more, the plants of all 
three companies being strung along the 
Mahoning river which makes its way 
meanderingly through both city and vil- 
lage. Both Youngstown companies 
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have plants in other parts of the coun- 
try and the Carnegie Company is part 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The suburb East Youngstown has been 
built up around the plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet: and Tube Company, which 
is an independent concern. 

Two days after Christmas the labor- 
ers employed in the tube plant of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company walk- 
ed out. A few days later the whole de- 
partment, congested with unfinished 
work, had to close down. Then men be- 
gan to walk out of other departments. 
Mostly they were the unskilled laborers 
and the men of little skill, but such men 
in a modern steel plant constitute the 
bulk of the force. In a few days the two 
big plants of the Republic Company were 
closed down. The men asked for an in- 
crease in wages approximating 25 per 
cent. The common labor rate was 19% 
cents an hour. They asked for a raise 
to 25 cents an hour and corresponding 
advances for men receiving higher 
wages. 

Organizers representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and a number 
of international unions came to Youngs- 
town and assumed leadership of the 
strike. A set of demands were drawn 
up and submitted to the company, the 
men were organized and a charter was 
secured from the American Federation 
of Labor. 

After about a week the strike “spread” 
—that is the term generally applied— 
to the plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company in East Youngstown. 
As in the Republic mills, it began with 
the laborers and soon was effective in 
shutting down the plant. The demands 
made were the same as those of the 
Youngstown strikers. 

The Riot 

The strike in East Youngstown be- 
gan on Wednesday, January 5. There 
were apparently some evidences of an 
unruly spirit on Thursday, although that 
now is practically forgotten. What 
took place on Friday, a grand jury is 
trying to find out. Things happened too 
fast for most observers to be able after- 
ward to tell about them coherently. This 
is what a newspaper man told me of 
what he saw. He was in East Youngs- 
town Friday afternoon with a photogra- 
pher. Thousands of strikers were on 
the streets. 

Many had been drinking but they 
were not in an ugly mood. They posed 
cheerfully for the photographer. They 
were massed in large numbers, however, 
near a steel bridge leading over a large 
number of railroad tracks to the steel 
plant and constituting the main entrance 
to the plant. The bridge is the property 
of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, and was guarded by members 
of the uniformed police force employed 
by the company. There were signs of 
hostility between the guards and the 


strikers, and finally some of the men 
started onto the bridge toward the 
guards. 

My informant states that he saw one 
of the guards advance and fire at the 
approaching men. What happened next 
he did not see because he was running 
the other way, as the strikers were also 
doing. At a safe distance they stopped. 
There happened to be a pile of brick at 
this point, and when a moment later the 
crowd began to surge back, every man 
carried a brick. Then the’ riot of de- 
struction began. 

Men were seen starting fires and 
spreading the flames with torches. The 
local police stood helpless or terrified 
while arson and looting went on un- 
checked. It was hours later that a 
volunteer posse. of citizens, under the 
leadership of the village solicitor, clear- 
ed the streets of-rioters. Next morning 
the militia arrived and quiet was re- 
stored. 

Three hundred men were arrested in 
the two days following, some of whom 
were immediately released for lack of 
evidence. A large number, however, 
were. held for the action of the grand 
jury. Investigations were set on foot at 
once by state and local officials. The 
attorney general of the state sent his 
assistant to co-operate with the district 
attorney. 

Perhaps it was because the actions of 
that mob were so unexpected and out of 
hand that Youngstown became the 
center for a few days of many rumors, 
some of them of the wildest kind. As 
rumor No. 1, there was talk that the 
I. W. W. was responsible for the out- 
break. The only visible evidence, how- 
ever, that the workers had ever heard 
of that organization is a scrawled mes- 
sage upon a dingy window of an unoc- 
cupied building in East Youngstown, 
just outside of the fired district: “I. W. 
W.—Eight Hours-Slaves Unite.” There 
is no evidence whatever to indicate that 
I. W. W. influence was a factor in the 
rioting. 

Rumor No. 2 was that the American 
Federation of Labor planned the affair 
and brought it about by secretly and in- 
sidiously preaching violence. This view 
is no longer widely held because the 
union leaders are known to have been 
occupied in Youngstown prior to the 
outbreak, and not to have concerned 
themselves with affairs in East Youngs- 
town. Furthermore it could hardly be 
considered good tactics from any point 
of view for organized labor to foment 
violence of that kind. If violence is 
ever useful to organized labor it is diffi- 
cult to see how the kind used in East 
Youngstown could be. 

As rumor No. 3, Austro-German in- 
fluences were, of course, ascribed as the 
source of the trouble, but nothing came 
out to substantiate it. ; 

The rumor that -gained the greatest 
currency and found its way even into the 
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New York Tribune (Republican) no | 
less than the New York Call (Socialist) 
It was — 
the fascinating tale that the riot had 
been staged by powerful influences in-_ 


| 


volved in a proposed merger that is said 


was the “Wall. street” theory. 


terested in beating down the stock of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany. This is one of the companies in- 


to include the Cambria Steel Company 


of Johnstown, Pa., and the Lackawanna 


of Buffalo. The riot, according to this 


report, was to depress the stock and en-" 
able the promoters to buy it in at bar- 


gain prices. Many mysterious strangers 
were seen just before the riot, so the 
story ran, who seemed to be well sup- 


‘plied with money and who were treat-_ 
ing liberally in the saloons. Later, when — 


the trouble began, these strangers were 
said to take the leadership. 


A Theory Exploded 


The theory seemed so plausible and 


serviceable to Thomas Flynn, organizer — 


of the American Federation of Labor, 
that he gave out to the press a signed 
statement in which he charged that thugs 
of the worst sort supplied by detective 
agencies to aid in breaking strikes had 


been shipped into East Youngstown by — 


the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, and that this had been done in the 
interest of the merger, which, besides 
the three companies previously named, 
was to include the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. 

“The latter company,’ ran the Flynn 
statement, “means John D. Rockefeller,” 
and the name “brings up strangely 
familiar remembrances.” In line with 
their new publicity policy the Flynn 
statement brought a telegram from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., asserting that the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is not 
involved in the proposed merger, and 
challenging Mr. Flynn to give his au- 
thority. 

Mr. Flynn admitted that he had no 
personal knowledge of the merger and 
offered to send by mail the name of his 
informant. To this Mr. Rockefeller re- 
plied that if the name was to be given at 
all it should be given to the public. 
Meanwhile attention was called in some 
of the papers to the fact that many of 
the foreigners arrested had knives in 
their pockets. One daily of radical tend- 
encies even went into detail to point out 
that said knives were new and long and 
“the kind used to stab in the back.” 

Before the strike was declared off, 
however, not a newspaper man _ in 
Youngstown—local or foreign—serious- 
ly entertained the idea that the officials 
of the tube company or “Wall street” or 
any other financial ogre was responsible 
in any way for the burning and rioting. 
Diligent search failed to reveal anything 
whatever to corroborate the theory. 

So much for the theories regarding 
the violence in East Youngstown. It 
subsided as rapidly as it rose. The 
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STRIKERS GUARDED BY THE STATE MILITIA, WAITING IN LINE BEFORE THE PLANTS TO 
RECEIVE THEIR PAY 


strikes were called off on January 11 and 
13 respectively, and the men went back 
to work with the understanding that 
their wages would be advanced about 10 
per cent. 


Industrial Background 


Let us take a look, now, at the back- 
ground, industrial and civic, and see if 
there be any explanation of violence 
there. 

Chief Statistician Croxton of the 
Ohio Industrial Commission tells me 
that for some time a spirit of tension 
and unrest has prevailed in the indus- 
tries of that state as has been apparent 
elsewhere. Out of a period of depres- 
sion and half time, industry has sud- 
denly leaped into a condition of such 
prosperity that there is a congestion of 
orders. :In industries supplying muni- 
tions of war, there have been unusual 
profits. In the steel industry, a steel 
man in Youngstown told me, these prof- 
its are not anything like what they are 
in the munitions factories. Further- 
more, orders that are being delivered 
and paid for now’ were contracted for 
many months ago and he complained 
that the contract price was with respect 
to many stable steel products below 
what is now quoted. 

That such facts had not particularly 
modified the prevailing idea regarding 
the prosperity of the industry is indi- 
cated both by his tone of complaint and 
by the spirit of unrest among the steel 
workers which in the past two months 
has become increasingly evident. Work- 
men usually of the most docile tenden- 
cies have been making demands. There 
have been insignificant (or significant, 
as you will) little rebellions verging on 
strikes here and there. 

In the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys, there have been rumors of the re- 
vival of an organization of blast fur- 
nace workers which had a brief exist- 
ence in the last period of prosperity in 


the steel industry at all comparable 
with this one—that just preceding the 
panic of 1907. In every respect it is a 
time favorable to wage demands and 
strikes. Uncertainty as to the future— 
as to what will happen when the war 
ends—which makes the employer reluc- 
tant about basing any policies on the 
present era of prosperity is the very 


- thing to make the workers more insist- 


ent. If they do not press their advan- 
tage now, they feel they may lose it al- 
together. 

The Republic and the Sheet and Tube 
Company have been paying common 
labor 19% cents an hour. The Steel 
Corporation in Youngstown and in the 
Pittsburgh district has been paying 20 
cents. This represents the top notch of 
the industry. Other concerns have been 
paying from 1 cent to 3 or 4 cents less. 
The strike did not spread to the steel 
corporation plants, but while they were 
in progress in Youngstown the corpora- 
tion announced from New York a gen- 
eral 10 per cent advance, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. This brought its rate up to 22 
cents an hour for common labor. 


Wage Increases 


When the Youngstown strikes were 
called off, the companies involved had 
made similar increases, effective Janu- 
ary 1. Men formerly getting 19% cents 
an nottmarer to gebez2,cents.  hes-20 
cent rate is raised to 22%, and so on up 
to 40 cents an hour which is raised to 44 
cents. 

The great majority of the workers are 
those who will now receive 22 cents an 
hour. What they earn will depend as 
before on the length of the working day 
and the number of days employed. A 
ten-hour day meant $1.95 before the ad- 
vance; now it will mean $2.20. <A 
twelve-hour day was worth $2.34; it will 
now yield $2.64. About 50 per cent of 
steel workers everywhere have the 
twelve-hour day. The others, with rare 


exceptions, work ten hours. 

What this means in Youngstown is 
much the same as in any other Ameri- 
can town. The old wage of $1.95 a day 
to the ten-hour man is not sufficient to 
make ends meet for a family according 
to American standards. Nor will the 
$2.20 that he will now get do so. Eight 
years ago, in Homestead, when prices 
for food were much lower, Margaret 
Byington found that $2.25 per day was 
the minimum on which a family could 
live in physical comfort. The prevailing 
wage leaves a margin for the unmarried 
man, and the industry has been built up 
on a barracks type of community life. 
But for families, these earnings can be 
increased only by taking boarders at 
home, or by working overtime or by 
working regularly on the twelve-hour 
schedule. Working in the steel indus- 
try twelve hours a day in order to make 
a living leaves little that makes living 
worth while. 


Living Conditions 


It may seem gratuitous to criticize a 
wage that I have already stated is the 
highest paid in the industry. Not only 
is this so but it is higher than is paid in 
most other industries. Much higher 
than the city of New York pays the sub- 
way workers, as William H. Matthews 
has shown in THr Survey [October 2, 
1915]. 

But what has it really bought—this 
daily wage of the steel workers in 
Youngstown and vicinity? I talked 
with a man who lived with his wife and 
three children in two rooms, for which 
he paid $7 a month. The other three 
rooms of the house were occupied by a 
family of six who paid $9 a month. The 
house had running water but no bath- 
room or toilet. I passed row after row 
of houses in Youngstown with outdoor 
privies and with hydrants in the yard. 
The houses in this section near the 
Brown-Bonnell plant of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company were in bad 
repair generally, and garbage scattered 
about spoke eloquently of an inefficient 
Board of Health. The infant death-rate 
in Youngstown, Secretary J. M. Han- 
son, of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, told me, is 10 per cent higher than 
the average for the registration area. 

As East Youngstown is a village of 
more recent origin, one need not be sur- 
prised, perhaps, at lack of sewers and 
running water. The village has been 
bonded for a water works system, I was 
told, and work is soon to begin upon it. 
But the mud of the unpaved streets of 
that desolated village—mud nearly hub 
deep, a clinging, all-pervasive mud that 
plasters itself on shoes and trouser-legs, 
distributes itself over sidewalks, up front 
steps and across thresholds, a tell-tale 
record of a town’s perambulations— 
seems somehow to be symbolic of the 
community’s civic development and its 
regard for human values. 
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In this background of industrial and 
civil life, is it possible to find any ex- 
planation of the blind impulse to destroy 
that took hold of those striking workers 
two weeks back? Who or what is re- 
sponsible for the violence in this alien 
village where practically no effort has 
been made to introduce influences for 
the assimilation and improvement of the 
people? 

The Iron Trade Review, one of the 
two great trade papers devoted to this 
industry, finds it “pleasant to record” 
that the “disgraceful scenes” were en- 
acted by “men of foreign birth,’ few of 
whom are citizens, and it suggests that 
they should be deported. It does not 
suggest either deportation or any other 
punishment for those who have made 
millions of dollars through the labor of 
men in the East Youngstown plants, 
but who have been perfectly satisfied to 
neglect these aliens—who found their 
presence desirable just as long as they 
worked and were docile and produced 
profits. 

What of the city of Youngstown, 
now so anxious to clear its skirts of all 
connection with this riotous place over 
which officially it has no control? 

Youngstown, that has not concerned 
itself over the well-being of its now 
troublesome neighbor, that has boasted 
of the enormous payroll of the Youngs- 
town district (and suggested that it be 
spent in Youngstown), cannot escape 
the civic responsibilities that go either 
with being a neighbor or a bidder for 
the payroll. Its responsibility loomed 
rather large when an official of one of 
the steel companies told, to indicate its 
consideration for labor, that his com- 
pany contributes liberally to the church, 
to the Y. M. C. A. and to the Charity 
Organization Society. To a marked de- 
gree such contributions lay upon those 
organizations a heavy responsibility for 
labor and social conditions. 

But the Youngstown churches are do- 
ing nothing in East Youngstown; the 
Y. M. C. A. there is for railroad men 


» Me | \IS now the wane of afternoon; 
And her cross-meadow walk will soon 
Pause by a certain small 
Brown stream and quiet fall. 


Where she will rest, and from her mind 
The griefs of man and beast unbind, 
And ease that sharing heart 
That fights the weaker’s part. 


Rocked in the thought of common bliss, 
How wide and deep and safe it is, 


The universal cheer 


Of spring and fall of year. e 


alone, and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety has no agent resident in the mill 
town to look up cases of individual dis- 
tress, nor has it studied the living condi- 
tions closely enough to judge and make 
known whether groups of workers were 
crowded down below the poverty line. 

Secretary Hanson told me that the 
wage of $1.95 a day must have been ade- 
quate because the steel workers as a 
rule do not apply for aid. He went on 
to say, however, that prior to the recent 
business revival, he thought that for two 
years the men had averaged three days 
of work a week. With the overtime 
they got in those three days, that is, 
time over ten hours a day, he thought 
they were able to make a living wage. 
Such assumptions went down before 
the bottled-up sense of grievance which 
found such violent outlet in the strike. 

It is encouraging to realize that to 
drive in this point of community re- 
sponsibility one need not go outside 
Youngstown itself. I am glad to quote 
from the Youngstown Vindicator of 
January 12: 


“And now when we have all had time 
to think it over, the most insistent ques- 
tion is, Was all right between this com- 
munity and the men who in a moment 
of passion and excitement became out- 
laws? Have we as a people done all 
that we should have done toward these 
men who in such striking manner have 
proved themselves to be our neighbors? 

“They came from foreign lands, did 
not understand a word of the language 
of our community, probably never spoke 
a word to an employer and thus found 
themselves mere burden-bearers of the 
most humble kind. Exaggerated stories 
of the earnings’ of the companies were 
spread abroad, and these if nothing else 
would find their way through the bar- 
riers of language to the understandings 
of these men. And with these stories 
came inevitably the question, Why 
should we not share in this property ? 

“And then these men, accustomed to 
seeing soldiers on every corner in their 
home countries and seeing only an oc- 
casional policeman. here, naturally, in 
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their ignorance, inferred that there is no 
government here strong enough to deal 
with a mob of a few thousand men, and 
this made them boldly reckless. 


“All of which should teach this com- 


munity that, while what has been done — 


by the rioters must not be excused but 
must be severely punished, yet the hands. 
of the rest of us are not clean because 
we have neglected to do our part by 
these neighbors of ours. 

“Tt is a slow process, this of reaching 
men thus cut off from American life by 
language and the different habits and 
customs of other lands, but it is very 
certainly a high duty of citizenship for 
us to reach these people and to teach 
them what it means to live in this free 
country, with its responsibilities that go 
with its opportunities. Citizenship 
schools have been proposed and these 
have been found of great value in Cleve- 
land and other cities, but there should 
be much more than this done—just what 
should be done would unfold itself to us 
if as a community we should seriously 
give our attention to the subject which 
we now see is very vital to us all. 


“Tt is safer and cheaper for us all to - 


treat these newcomers justly and kindly 
and to lend a helping hand to them than 
it will be to try to hold them down by 
soldiers and policemen. They can be 
made good, law-abiding citizens, or they 
can continue to be a magazine ready to 
explode under us at a moment’s notice. 

“There’s a community duty here 
which will not discharge itself. There 
ought to be men of leadership and light 
in this town sufficient to deal with this 
greatly important problem.” 


Have we found an answer for the 
baffled searchers for causes? Not an an- 
swer that is specific, or exact or that 
will be accepted without question. But 
we have found that whatever one may 
choose to believe «about causes, the 
strike and its violence suggest that if a 
community would have its citizens shot, 
its property destroyed and its streets 
filled with rioters a basis for such a 
state may easily be laid by means of 
aloofness, civic neglect and economic 
repression. 


The earth-born joys of field and fold, 
The zest of young limbs, ease of old, 
The comfort none can tell, 
To watch the sick grow well. 


So many a homestead snug from storm! 
So many a dear child folded warm! 
Blest years of married prime, 
And faith well-proved by time. 


There rest her heart, until there come 
Far echoes of the calling drum, 


And on the windy plain 


Her colors rise again. 
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Bitty carseot the Ys WC. AX. 
By Annie Marion MacLean 


ago in Boston the first association was 
formed, and shortly after that time it 
established a boarding home for self- 


EN years or more ago, when I 

proposed to include a list of paid 

positions open to young college 

women in the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in this country, 
in a brief report on Openings in Social 
Work being made by a committee of the 
Chicago Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, a very intelligent woman ob- 
jected somewhat scornfully, on the 
ground that “those people don’t count 
in social work. They do nothing but 
run boarding houses and pray.” 

Part of this accusation was and is 
true. The Y. W. C. A. people do run 
boarding houses and they do pray, and I 
submit that if any body of individuals 
need the steadying influence of prayer 
more than the people who live in board- 
ing houses, it is those who run them.» 

But all this is only by the way and 
serves to show what a mistaken idea 
even the well-informed person may have 
in regard to an organization in which 
he is not personally interested. How- 
ever, there are too many people in the 
United States, in the world in fact, per- 
sonally interested in what the Y. W. 
C. A. is doing to have its activities 
pushed aside by any scoffing. For this 
reason I gladly acceded to the request 
of the editor of Tur Survey, when 
he asked that I should write something 
about this organization and its develop- 
ment in this year of grace, when it is 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding. 

My first idea was to bring my infor- 
mation which is that of the innocent by- 
stander, or perhaps rather that of the in- 
terested onlooker, up-to-date, and spread 
an array of figures before the readers of 
THE Survey. I soon changed my mind, 
however, knowing that Survey read- 
ers can easily find bare facts of 
organizations for themselves, and that 
the really significant thing, and the 


thing that is of most interest to us here, 


‘is the way in which the Young Women’s 


Christian Associations in America have 
broadened their field of activity as the 
years have passed, and extended their 
efforts into what is truly a “social” field. 
And if I am mistaken I hope that some- 
one else will tabulate the figures and 
publish them at some other time. 

The Y. W. C. A. annual report reads 
like that of any financially successful 
organization. It owns property worth 
millions, has members by the hundred 
thousand, comprises a thousand branch 
associations, employs paid secretaries, 
greatly in excess of that number, and 
interests a whole army of volunteer 
workers. This sounds affluent, and the 
associations are affluent, but while say- 
ing this, I am sure any active association 
worker would warn me to put the soft 
pedal on such a statement, lest would-be 
givers should be turned away since, 
though the organization is rich, its needs 
are ever in excess of its funds. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are banded together into a 
world organization, of which the na- 
tional board is the active factor in Amer- 
ica. This body with headquarters in 
New York directs the policies of the 
thousand associations scattered over the 
length and breadth of the country. The 
details of organization are masterly. 
Nothing in fact seems to have been over- 
looked in the effort to build up a power- 
ful organization. 

Now what is this all for? Fifty years 


SEAL OF THE Y. W. 
C. A. DESIGNED BY A 
STUDENT IN THE ART 
j DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY ASSO- 
CIATION 


supporting young women. Some years 
later in the Middle West a group of 
students met together and organized an 
association to carry on activities in the 
colleges for the benefit of young women 
students. These two efforts formed the 
nucleus of the present great body. 

This later work, in the beginning, was 
entirely spiritual, but it will be noted 
that the first efforts of the organization 
were to promote physical well-being and 
this has ever been an important phase 
of association work. But the two, the 
spiritual and the physical have gone 
hand in hand for many years. The 
former phase of activity seems to be 
the one that has projected itself into 
the memories of most people to such 
extent that it obscures other develop- 
ments, save perhaps the boarding-house 
feature. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is a vastly more important or- 
ganization than would appear from any 
such cursory statement as this. It is 
the greatest, that is the largest and 
richest and the most effective, organi- 
zation that we have at work in behalf 
of young women in this country, and it 
is striving to develop the best type of 
American young womanhood known to 
its backers and managers. This is a 
colossal piece of work, but the associa- 
tion has the machinery to do it pretty 
effectively. 

“How ?”? someone may ask. “By run- 
ning boarding-houses?” Yes. “By pray- 
ing?” Yes. The association has never 
drifted away from its prayerful attitude. 
It has perhaps ceased to project its 
views regarding the efficacy of prayer 
so insistently upon the innocent by- 
stander. It has come to recognize its 
spiritual faith as a great motor force 
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HELEN GOULD BIBLE CLASS, WOODFORD 
COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Woodford county was the first to 
call a secretary to do extensive work 
for the country girl. 


ACTIVE IN THE EIGHT WEEK CLUB 

An organization giving country 
school girls association influences 
during their summer vacation. 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER CAMP AT FOX 
ISLAND, TACOMA, WASH. 
The first summer home was opened 
at Asbury Park, N. J., in 1874. Now 
there are 100. 


_ tivities. 


TENT 


HOUSES AT ASILOMAR CONFER- 
ENCE GROUNDS, CALIFORNIA 

The association owns the property 
and coined the word Asilomar (asy- 
lum by the sea). 


ASSOCIATION OF 
NEGRO GIRLS, 
ROGER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


rie eal Olea: 
council of vari- 
ous Christian 
student move- 
ments of North 
America was 
formed to study 
problems of 
student life. 


without which it would be impossible 
to labor and everybody understands this. 
They know wherein lies their strength, 
and: they are satisfied. This fact is per- 
haps only the more mature view that is 
sure to be taken by people and organi- 
zations sooner or later in regard to their 
own basic principles. 

In the early days of a crusade or the 
formulation of a faith, we are prone to 
regard the formal statement and re- 
statement of that faith as the one thing 
essential in life. We sometimes push 
our beliefs ad nauseam, but when we 
grow older we learn better. The things 
we stand for are, after all, only valuable 
and important as they enable us to do 
something that will be valuable in the 
world. 

The Y. W. C. A. has changed as the 
years have gone. It does present a dif- 
ferent front. But so do the people who 
are standing back and watching its ac- 
They, too, are being liberalized. 
They may even. be getting into more 
direct touch with life. Moreover, we 
are all changing and this change has 
been most marked in the last ten years 
in our attitude toward what constitutes 
“social” work. Some years ago religious 
work so-called was not included in social 
work so-called. Now, many of us fail 
to see where one ends and the other 
begins. That being my own condition, I 
may be a very poor person to discuss 


CABINET OF 
CARLISLE INDIAN 
SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The North 
American 
Student Coun- 
cil has) been 
very successful 


inpromotng 


unity 
student move- 
ments. It pub- 
lishes a maga- 
zine and holds 
frequent con- 
ferences of 
leaders. 


among 


the enlarged activities of the Y. W. 
C. A. and see in them anything phe- 
nomenal. 
Religious 
tS gealimena 
well as hereafter, should be laughed 


that has not for 
society, here as 


work 
better 


out of court. When we come to in- 
quire what it is that moves us, in all 
social endeavor, we must admit that it 
is a better individual in a better social 
group that we are working for. And 
this spirit may be religious or it may 
be social. I believe it is both. 

Ten or twenty years ago, the Y. W. 
C. A. would hardly have put upon its 
program a discussion of the minimum 
wage for women. But this organization 
was not alone in that attitude. Now, 
however, the associations find no ques- 
tion of vital importance to the develop- 
ment of young self-supporting women 
foreign to its interests or absent from 
its programs. It is a long way from a 
boarding-house in Boston to the organi- 
zation of a commission whose business 
it is to study particularly questions re- 
lating to women in industry or to im- 
migration problems. But the Y. W. 
C. A. has followed along the lines of 
greatest need, and while doing this it 
has continually strengthened its place in 
American communities. 

One of the most important features 
of the development of association activi- 
ties has been the National Board itself 
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Fifty Years of the Y. W. C. A. 
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which was organized about a decade 
ago under the leadership of Grace H. 
Dodge, whose vision of what the organ- 
ization could do for American girls 


was faultless. She saw the possibilities 
ahead and was powerful to influence 
her co-workers to this larger point of 
view. 

For years now association workers 
have been called into counsel by vari- 
ous public bodies charged with deal- 
ing with the problems of young wom- 
en and this is as it should be. There 
is no phase of young women’s life that 
is neglected by this organization devoted 
to their needs, and moreover, association 
workers are now to be seen hurrying 
hither and yon wherever social workers 
are found. They recognize a oneness in 
their tasks that was not recognized in 
the past. This development of a co- 
operative spirit is one of the most sig- 
nificant changes to be noted in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
But other organizations too, have be- 
come more co-operative. Co-operation 
seems to be the spirit of the times; it is 
both religious and social. 

Some critics of the Y. W. C. A. main- 
tain that its field of usefulness is nar- 
rowed greatly because of certain sec- 
tarian conditions of membership. This 


undoubtedly does limit the field some- 
what, but we must admit that even now 


SINGAPORE AS- 
SOCIATION FIRST 
AID CONTEST, 
1915. 


In 1901 the 
first association 


building in Asia 


was dedicated 
in Bombay. To- 
day there are 
15 association 
buildings in 
Asia. 


its field is ample, and that it has a 
phenomenal opportunity even with the 
few restrictions that are imposed. Every 
platform or contract carries with it lim- 
itations. The Y. W. C. A. accepts its 
own and works away courageously. 

It matters not to some whether those 
they work with are Jew or Gentile, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, bond or free, so long 
as they are human beings, but all people 
do not feel that way, and they should 
have the freedom to labor according to 
their own best light. And we must re- 
member that no one is barred from the 
privileges of the association, except that 
of voting, and this is not usually a 
Significant matter to most young girls. 
I know, of course, that it is a very ir- 
ritating thing not to be able to vote on 
political questions, and most of us want 
to when we get older. But the privilege 
of voting at an annual meeting we 
almost never attend isn’t after all of 
very great consequence. 

Probably no one in that little group 
in Boston fifty years ago dreamed of 
the possibilities of development that ex- 
isted in the new organization. But they 
did see a future for themselves, and it 
was not long until they started educa- 
tional classes, and educational work has 
ever since been an important part of 
association’s work. And now in 250 
towns al over the land, night classes 


A COOKING 
CLASS CONDUCT- 
ODD BENS SB AS 199 0) 


SHANGHAI, 
CHINA, 
ATION 


The national 


ASSOCI- 


committee of 
China was or- 
ganized ten 
years ago. To- 
day China has 
18 association 
secretaries in 
five cities. 


ADVANCE GYMNASIUM CLASS, WILKES 
BARRE, PA. 
Almost 40 years ago Boston of- 


fered the first physical training work. 
Today 58,462 are training. 


POPULAR ASSOCIATION CAFETERIA, 
LINCOLN, NEB, 
There are 121 associations conduct- 


ing lunch rooms with an average daily 
attendance of 31,000, 


SEWING CLASS FOR WORKING GIRLS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Subjects taught in the educational 
classes range from grammar grade 
instruction to university courses. 


THE FIRST ASSOCIATION 


SWIMMING 
POOL, AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Now 53 associations have pools and 
15,420 girls had the benefit of lessons 
last year. 
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association 
auspices to young women who are busy 
at some wage-earning occupation in the 
day time. 

This is not all these thousand associa- 


are being offered under 


tions do. They take an active part in 
providing wholesome amusements for 
the throngs of girls who pass through 
their doors. Some of the original Boston 
group doubtless would have swooned 
away at the bare suggestion of permit- 
ting dancing, even without male part- 
ners, on association floors, but they 
didn’t see that far ahead, and posterity 
is spared the picture of their swooning. 
Every association worker now realizes 
the vast importance of pleasant recrea- 
tion, particularly to industrial workers 
who are engaged in monot- 
onous labor during long 
hours every day. But in 
spite of this they haven’t for- 
gotten to pray, and Bible 
classes have always bulked 
large in their schedule. No 
one is obliged to engage in 
this study. Girls may elect 
to study what they will— 
from Browning to the broil- 
ing of bacon. 
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MARY CLARKE MEMORIAL, LOS ANGELES (ABOVE) : 


Situated in the residential part of the city. Every bedroom 
has a private lavatory. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Y. w. C. A. (TO THE LEFT) 


Association membership 987, city population 79,066—9,000 
subscribed to the building fund. 


The maintenance of camps and homes 
for summer conferences or for vacation 
use is also a permanent feature in the 
Y. W. C. A. work. The association has 
the greatest facilities for summer outing 
work of any organization in the country, 
and ten thousand young women may en- 
joy themselves for a long or short vaca- 
tion each season under safe auspices 
where they will be made very happy. 

The whole country rings now with the 
development and achievements of the Y. 
W.C. A. People everywhere are read- 
ing statistical tables of growth. It is all 
very interesting and instructive. But the 
thing that to most of us is really of the 
greatest significance, perhaps that which 


-has made the growth phenomenal, is the 


ability of the organization to adapt itself 


JUNIOR Y. W. C, A.’S PICKING FLOWERS, LOS ANGELES 
SUMMER CAMP 


so well to the changing needs of our in- 
dustrial society. This has caused it to 
enlarge its scope to include varied 
phases of endeavor from running a grad- 
uate training school for association 
workers to exhibiting moving-pictures 
of its activities at a world’s fair or 
presenting a pageant of Girls of Yester- 
day and Today, and providing lunch 
rooms for the hungry everywhere. 

Yes, the Y. W. C. A. does run board- 
ing-houses and it does pray. Thank 
heaven it can still do the latter, but it 
does in addition a thousand and one 
other things that have won for it a place 
in American life. Better fifty years of 
the Y W. C. A. than a cycle of some 
other organizations that are living an 
invalid existence. 

This article I see has be- 
come not so much a general 
comment on the changed 
front of the Y. W. C. A. as 
an appreciation from an in- 
terested onlooker who is 
glad that fronts everywhere 
can be changed, and more- 
over are being changed in 
order that we may all keep 
up with the times. 


Thirty years ago in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., needs of younger 
girls was first recognized. Now 188 associations have organ- 
ized work with a membership of 18,168 girls. 
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Pan-American 


Scientific 

Congress 
OTWITHSTANDING the fact 
that the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science was in 
contemporaneous session in Columbus, 
the District of Columbia was the cen- 
ter of interest in the western hemis- 
phere in holiday week. Washington in 
the past ten years has been supplied with 
several buildings in which large public 
gatherings may appropriately be held. 
From one of the most meagerly, it has 
become in this respect already one of 
the most liberally supplied capitals of 
the world. But they were all taxed, as 
were also the hotels of the city, to care 
for the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress and at the same time for the his- 
torians, economists, sociologists, statis- 
ticians, political scientists, and experts 
in labor legislation and in international 
law, who, with many free lances and 
many of mixed interests, gathered in 
their annual meetings, to take stock of 
the progress of the year in their sev- 
eral fields, and to enjoy for a few days 
the fellowship of old and new friends. 

Both in the social and in the scientific 
programs of the week there were oc- 
casions when thé members of the vari- 
ous national gatherings were brought 
into contact with the international dele- 
gates of the scientific congress. Off- 
cial receptions, banquets and luncheons 
were supplemented by private entertain- 
ment on a liberal scale, and by informal 
“smokers,’ and the improvised part- 
ies which to many of the initiated fur- 
nish the strongest inducements to attend, 
and sometimes to those still wiser the 
chief reason for avoiding, all such huge 
gatherings. 

It is notable that all of the republics 
of the western hemisphere sent delegates 
to the congress. The necessity for 
choosing the word republics, rather than 
nations, disguises but does not conceal 
the anomaly of the absence of repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Dominion. 
There are many occasions on which 
Americans and Canadians meet to mu- 
tual advantage and satisfaction. That 
the Dominion chooses to remain a part 
of the European system, taking part in 
Europe’s wars and allowing her foreign 
relations to be determined by a cabinet 
in which she is not represented, ignore 
or explain it as we may, is an anomaly 
which, if England’s enemies were in 
position to carry on war by sea, might 
have very serious consequences to the 
other nations represented in the Pan- 
American Congress. 

Naturally the subject of international 
law aroused the greatest public interest 
and the problem of nationalism in its 
relation to war and peace and to the 
larger world organization which seems 
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American Economic 
Association 


American Sociological Society 


American Political 
Science Association 


American Association 
for Labor Legislation 


American Civic Association 


Pan-American 
Union of Women 


National Women’s 
Peace Party 


to be pending received painstaking and 


searching attention. No voice com- 
manded greater respect than that of 
Elihu Root, who was able to take an op- 
timistic view of international relations 
after the war. Ex-President Roosevelt’s 
well-known views on _ national policy 
were presented in the sociological so- 
ciety. Secretary Lansing and later 
President Wilson addressed the dele- 
gates of the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress in words of more than con- 
ventional cordiality. The idea that the 
Monroe doctrine is to be expanded into 
a Pan-American doctrine of mutual de- 
fense both against foreign aggression 
and against internal disturbances found 
general favor and has since been em- 
bodied in definite proposals from the 
state department to the various nations 
of Central and South America. 

This is not the place to attempt to ex- 
press adequate appreciation of the con- 
tributions and the proceedings of the 
congress made by such distinguished 
scholars at Dr. Ambrosetti and Dr. Nel- 
son of Argentina, Dr. Agramonte and 
Dr. Guiteras of Cuba, Dr. Botelho of 
Brazil and others who would always be 
welcomed in any international congress 
of scientists. 

The visit to this country of so large a 
representation of the scholars and pub- 
lic men of Latin America will certainly 
promote that understanding of their na- 
tional ideals and aims which it is essen- 
tial for us to have as a basis for our 
own international policy, and it is to be 
hoped that it will lead to a keener in- 
terest-on the part of Americans in such 
knowledge as can be gained only by 
travel in those countries, and the mas- 
tery of the languages which they speak. 

Not least important among the Wash- 
ington meetings was that of the year 


old American Association of University 
Professors. The report of the commit- 
tee of which Professor Seligman was 
chairman, on academic freedom and 
academic tenure, was the noteworthy 
feature of the meeting, especially as it 
was supplemented by admirable specific 
reports on the various instances of real 
or alleged interference with academic 
freedom which have been called to the 
attention of the association within the 
past year. 
Epwarp T. DeyiIne. 


American 
Association of 
University Professors 


‘THE Professors’ Union, officially 

known as the American Association 
of University Professors, held their first 
public meeting in Washington, Decem- 
ber 31. At this meeting was presented 
the report of their general committee 
on academic freedom, of which Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, is chairman. 

In addition there were presented re- 
ports from the special committees ap- 
pointed to investigate some of the 
better known cases in which professors 
in American: colleges have been dis- 
missed, apparently because their views 
in their own special fields did not coin- 
cide with those of the trustees of their 
respective institutions. 

Prof. Willard Fisher, the first com- 
mittee found, was ousted from Wesleyan 
University because he expressed views on 
the effects of church attendance contrary 
to those of the trustees. These views, 
the committee further found, were ex- 
pressed not in a college class but in a 
small gathering some distance from the 
university campus. Apparently here 
was a clear case of interference with 
academic freedom. But since Professor 
Fisher had resigned at once when re- 
quested, the committee felt that they 
could do little except to express the 
hope that in future professors would 
compel the trustees to dismiss them and 
thus give the committee a basis for pro- 
cedure. 

The trustees of the University of 
Utah last spring demoted the head of 
its English department in order to make 
room for a Mormon bishop, who had 
had no discoverable special training in 
English. The facts in this case with 
their ensuing complications had already 
been published by a second committee 
and so were but formally mentioned. 

The trustees of the University of 
Colorado last spring refused to re-em- 
ploy Prof. James H. Brewster on what 
at first appeared to be similar grounds. 
But the president was able to show satis- 
factorily to the committee that there 
had been no intention to employ Pro- 
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Board of Education. 


sun may enter. 


“FOR EVERY CHILD 
LET TRUTH SPRING 
FROM EARTH AND 
JUSTICE AND MERCY 
LOOK DOWN FROM 
HEAVEN” —CORNER- 
STONE OF NEW 
YORK’S NEW JU- 
VENILE COURT 
BUILDING 


WHERE SEATTLE IS NOW STUDYING HER JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


N EARLY 9,000 children pass through the New York Juvenile Court each year. The new building 
will be formally opened and dedicated January 25. It cost $235,000. Judges, architects, city 

officials and the Committee on Criminal Courts of the Charity Organization Society tried to give it a 

simple beauty that would impress upon children and parents the dignity and kindliness of justice. 

As a former children’s judge of Helsingfors, -Finland, passed through the entrance the other day 
he asked: “What kind of marble is this?” “Italian,” answered the attendant. The visitor expressed 
astonishment. He was then led to the court room on the floor above. “What wood is this?” he asked. 
“Flemish oak,” said the attendant. “Wood from Flanders and marble from Italy!” exclaimed the 
judge. “We have those only in kings’ houses in our country.” 


ET us follow a child through the building and see what it means to him. Suppose that Tony is 
brought in the big van of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and deposited with 
others at the sheltered side entrance designed for his reception. He is then taken up to the detention 
room, a large sunny room of Southern exposure, finished entirely in tile for sanitary reasons. The 
room is really a large children’s play room. 

Shortly before Tony’s case is reached he is taken down to a small ante-room adjoining the court 
room. From this he is led across a hall, protected from public view, into the court room at the left of 
the bench. No one is here except the judge, presiding in his robe on a slightly raised platform, the 
stenographer, other necessary court officials, Tony’s parents, the complainant and anyone else particu- 
larly interested in Tony’s welfare. This arrangement, while impressing the child with the dignity of 
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DETENTION ROOM WAITING ROOM 
On the third floor of New York’s new building, where Those not directly concerned in the trial wait rare 
boys may play and wait till their cases are called. The door just visible at left opens into main court room. 
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USTICE for children is winning its we 
erected in the two largest cities on 
new buildings make for a tenderer consid@) 
Play seems to have been more in the §. 
court building and detention home than pe) 
tangled in society’s’ laws, each 30 by 80 fee 


The court room, judge’s chambers a 
is a nursery for children under six. The 
girls. The accompanying picture shows a 


In Seattle also the Board a Educatioi 
new building provides both a place of deter 
short-time treatment of delinquents. It mas| 
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Louis Christian Mullgardt, architect 
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ices for juvenile courts have recently been 
ross the continent in the largest of all. These 
70eS. 

uve building San Francisco’s new juvenile 
r yards are provided for boys and girls en- 
1 the building stands was donated by the 


officer are on the first floor. On the third 
s will house boys; the sixth and seventh, 
aultiplicity of windows through which the 


‘o-operation with the court authorities. The 
! an observation school for the study and 
zation of the sexes. 


NINE THOUSAND 
CHILDREN WILL 
PASS ANNUALLY 
THROUGH NEW 
YORK CITY’S NEW 
JUVENILE COURT 
BUILDING, SHOWN 
IN THE CENTER. DIG~ 
NITY AND KINDLI- 
NESS ARE AIMED AT 
IN 1TS CONSTRUC- 
TION 


SAN FRANCISCO’S PLAYHOUSE AND JUVENILE COURT BUILDING 


the court, still avoids the necessary shame in some cases and the satisfaction of brazen pride in 
others occasioned by a baldly public hearing. , There are four benches. for the public, but they are sel- 
dom occupied. 

Tony’s case is heard and he is found guilty of the specific offense charged, stealing lead pipe from 
a vacant house. But the judge wants further facts.. The probation officer is asked to make an in- 
vestigation and Tony is allowed to go home with his mother to return in a day or two. 

Tony and his mother leave the court room without going through the waiting room. When they 
again come they are taken into the chamber court room, “the heart of the court,’ where they meet 
the same judge. He is sitting at a table without his robe, with no one but the stenographer and the 
probation officer present. The case is talked over carefully. The judge learns that Tony has no steal- 
ing habits but that he was induced by a gang of older boys to go on this one exploit. He has never 
been in court before. He is therefore placed on probation, and the probation officer takes him and his 
mother up by the elevator to the probation rooms, where they talk the matter over all by themselves. 


Tony is instructed to report on certain days to the court. He is thereafter received on the first 
floor in a room conveniently located for these interviews. 

Justice Franklin Chase Hoyt, designated presiding justice by the mayor, has just Beh the 
reorganization of the children’s court system under the new law that went into effect last July. This 
law entirely separates the children’s courts in administration from the adult criminal courts. 


HOYT MAIN COURT ROOM THE “HEART OF THE COURT” 
“n’s court Here the judge sits in his robe and only those con- In this room, judge, probation officer and child go 
ry. cerned in the case are commonly allowed to come. over the child’s trouble intimately. 
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fessor Brewster for more than the un- 
expired term of another professor. The 
unfavorable criticism to which that uni- 
versity has been subjected during the 
last year seems to show strikingly the 
dangers to presidents and trustees which 
arise when they have unlimited power 
of dismissal. 

Finally came the report on the Near- 
ing case. The committee found that the 
failure to re-employ in the customary 
manner was apparently due entirely to 
the fact that certain alumni and trus- 
tees disagreed with the views of assist- 
ant Professor Scott Nearing in regard 
to matters in his special subject. Next 
it appeared that the present trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania were 
seemingly incapable of appreciating the 
importance or even the meaning of aca- 
demic freedom. But the Nearing case, 
the committee reported, has had a sequel 
in the recent changes in the statutes of 
the university. These changes provide 
that in future assistant professors may 
not be ousted without trial before a com- 
mittee consisting of one member of each 
faculty of the university and an equal 
number of the trustees together with 
the Provost of the university. This 
tule, if in effect last year, would have 
protected Dr. Nearing. But it grants 
no new protection to full professors for 
they were protected by similar provi- 
sions in the charter of the university 
granted in 1791. In 1791 the grade of 
assistant professor did not exist. 

The final conclusion of the whole 
meeting seemed to be an almost unani- 
mous sentiment that however unpro- 
tected the younger men, instructors, 
lecturers and assistants, were left, there 
were nevertheless certain safeguards 
which ought to be thrown around the 
tenure of office at least of the older and 
more experienced men. Among these 
safeguards the most important is the 
right of a professor or assistant pro- 
fessor to be dismissed only after trial; 
if not by his peers, then at least by a 
body on which some of his peers or col- 
leagues on the faculty have some repre- 
sentation. The professors expressed the 
hope that the public will support them 
in their effort to have university pro- 
cedure amended in this direction. 


DoNALD TUCKER. 
American 
Economic 
Association 


SOME 300 members of the American 

Economic Association attended the 
recent meeting. Of late years many of 
the papers have been presented by 
young economists, who have thus had an 
opportunity to prove their qualities be- 
fore an audience of competent but 
friendly critics. For the Washington 
meeting, however, the preparation of 
leading papers Was entrusted for the 
most part to older economists who had 
long ago achieved distinction. 

The first paper, on Probable Changes 
in the Foreign Trade of the United 
States, by Prof. Emory R. Johnson was 
discriminating and fairly conservative 


in its conclusions, which seemed to com- 
mend themselves to those who took part 
in its discussion. 

Frederick A. Cleveland’s paper on 
Budget Making aroused more dissent. 
The paper itself was an elementary and 
lucid description of the discussion of a 
ministerial budget in the Canadian Par- 
liament, with comparisons to the disad- 
vantage of our own way of making ap- 
propriations. The critics, including 
John A. Fairlie and Charles McCarthy, 
stressed the importance of an actually 
responsible executive as a first requisite 
to the successful introduction of an ex- 
ecutive budget. 

Walter F. Willcox’s presidential ad- 
dress on The Apportioning of Represen- 
tatives was an account of the develop- 
ment and present status of an important 
problem bequeathed to us by the federal 
constitution, in the solution of which 
Professor Willcox has had an important 
share. The significance of the topic for 
the occasion came from the fact that it 
first fell into Professor Willcox’s hands 
when he was called upon to perform 
some important work for the federal 
Census Bureau, virtually as a represen- 
tative of the Economic Association. 

The Economic Costs of War were dis- 
cussed by J. B. Clark and W. S. Ros- 
siter. Mr. Rossiter’s paper was a very 
skillful preliminary exploration of the 
path, full of pitfalls, which the statis- 
tical investigator of this subject must 
traverse. Professor Clark’s paper was a 
particularly lucid exposition of some 
highly abstract considerations respect- 
ing the conditions under which a per- 
fectly rational people, already at war, 
might be led to accept terms of peace. 
The analysis involved a wholly economic 
interpretation of the costs of war as 
well as of its gains, and’ was, in essence, 
but a transference to-the field of national 
policy of the sort of motives commonly 
postulated for the “economic man” of 
the theorists. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral opinion among Professor Clark’s 
auditors that the application of such 
abstractions to so irrational a thing as 
war could hardly lead to conclusions of 
much practical significance. 

That there is still a large and whole- 
some interest in fundamental questions 
of economic principles is indicated by 
the fact that the session devoted to eco- 
nomic theory drew a larger attendance 
and developed a livelier discussion than 
any other of the week. Wesley C. Mit- 
chell’s paper on The Role of Money in 
Economic Theory was a brilliant and 
scholarly exposition of an important 
trend of doctrinal development. The 
classical economists viewed the use of 
money as merely a surface phenomenon, 
without substantial effects on the nature 
of the fundamental economic processes 
of the getting and the using of wealth. 
But -in more recent economic theory, 
aside from some tentative doctrines of 
the “American psychological school,” 
Professor Mitchell found an increasing 
significance attached to the use of money 
as a thing fundamental to the measure- 
ment of economic motives, to the accur- 
ate adjustment of market valuations, and 
to the rationalizing of economic activ- 


ity. 
J. H. Hollander forcefully urged that 
the method of modern economic theoriz- 
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ing does not attain to the dignity of @) 
scientific method, properly so-called, be=| 
cause it generally omits the final step of 
inductive verification. The spirited dis#) 
cussion which followed ran over int@! 
an informal round-table session, impros : 
vised for the purpose. Some agreed: 
with Professor Hollander, but a large! 
number questioned the appropriateness, 
of his analogy, and a few even went s@, 
far as to point to Professor Hollander’ 
own thesis as an admirable example oi 
an “unverified” hypothesis. 3 
Maintenance of Retail Prices was 
topic discussed by F. W. Taussig. Sineé 
certain adverse decisions under the Sher#; 
man act, the desirability of legalizing 
the practice among manufacturers off 
prescribing the price at which their pro 
ducts shall be sold by retail dealers has 
been urged by various mercantile asso= 
ciations and opposed by others. Pro= 
fessor Taussig’s conclusion was: “Lefi 
the retailer sell as he sees fit, and cons: 
tinue to trust in the efficacy of com= 
petition for cheapening the methods off 
distribution, and in the good sense. off) 
the purchasing public for assuring tom 
them goods of the kind they really want, 
and at prices which are really advan 
tageous.” The subsequent discussion 
participated in by a number of econo-, 
mists, and by Representative R. B. 
Stevens, of New Hampshire, author of 
a much-discussed bill for the legaliza- 
tion of price maintenance, developed 
about equal agreement and disagreement 
with Professor Taussig’s conclusion. 
The final session had been arrange 
as a joint session with the Pan Ameri- - 
can Scientific Congress, but the program»: 
was disarranged by the absence of the. 
South American speakers who had been 


Willard Straight, on Requisites for th 
Encouragement of the Investment o 
Foreign Capital, which was discusse 
by a number of economists and dele- 
gates to the congress. Here, as at other | 
sessions, Prof. M. J. Bonn, of the Uni-_ 
versity of Munich, won for himself the 
esteem and admiration of the American” 
economists by his graceful and inform- - 
ing contributions to the discussion 7 

The next meeting of the a 
will be held at Columbus, Ohio, in De- | 


cember, 1916. A.tyn A. Younc. - 


American 
Sociological 4 
Society i 
ATALISTS and optimists, with 2 
generous sprinkling of the prepared- | 
ness forces on both sides, met and dis-— 
cussed War and Militarism in Their So- — 
ciological Aspects at the tenth annual , 
meeting of the American Sociological , 
Society held in Washington, D. C., from . 
December 27 to 31. 
Statesmen of the type of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Ex-Governor Simeon E, | 
Baldwin of Connecticut, together with . 
Rear-Admiral Charles H. Stockton, rep- , 
resenting the navy, and Brooks Adams, | 
author and statistician, seemed pretty | 
well agreed that “pacifist theories are - 


like a tissue paper barrier against a tidal — 
wave.” 


“he Holiday Conventions 


On the other hand, the glare of war 
id not hide from Prof. E. C. Hayes of 
he University of Illinois, or Prof. J. Q. 
Jealey of Brown University, or Dr. 
ohn Mez of the American Peace So- 
iety, a vision of future world-wide 
ace. 

Prof. Edward A. Ross in his presi- 
ential address on War as a Determiner 
‘eveloped the idea that Karl Marx’ eco- 
omic determinism should be rounded 
rat by martial determinism;* that the 
‘estiny of society was changed by war 
vhich had become more capitalistic and 
herefore more expensive and burden- 
ome as civilization advanced. He be- 
ieved that none of the forces so often 
liscussed, such as the economic waste 
)f war, religion, internationalism of the 
vorkers, women’s voice in public affairs 
»¢ democratization of foreign policy 
vere powerful enough to prevail against 
var. In fact, Professor Ross’ pessim- 
sm was lightened by only one sugges- 
jon, left undeveloped, that a “combina- 
son of nations would be capable of set- 
ling their international difficulties as 
ur states do.” 

Even more gloomy was the outlook 
9f Brooks Adams who traced the bloody 
istory of the world’s development to 
how that war was not a question of 
olition but of dynamics, and that the 
uman race must submit to it. Trade 
routes, in Mr. Adams’ opinion, have 
always been and always will be the 
cause of war. “America,” he concluded, 
‘perched in the greatest trade route of 
today stands in mortal peril and the 
Seadliest blow will come when she least 
eo it or all history will reverse it- 
eli.” 

Roger W. Babson, of the Babson Sta- 
ee Organization, and Prof. A. B. 

Volfe, of the University of Texas, did 
not agree with Mr. Adams: Mr. Bab- 
ot because he believed trade routes 


ould be put under international con- 
tol, and Professor Wolfe because he 
thought that if the birth-rate could be 
Heaclled, the need for competition in 
oreign markets would be lessened. 
“Spread the propaganda of birth con- 
ie advised Professor Wolfe, “make 
human life respectable by bringing in- 
o the world only those for whom a 
lace has been made, or do not look for 
yeace.” 

A blow at one of the chief planks in 
the pacifists’ platform was delivered by 
William English Walling when he op- 
posed government ownership of muni- 
tions on the ground that its tendency to 
increase nationalism and state Socialism, 
has resulted in the case of great land 
powers such as Germany and Austria, 
jn a sort of economic Caesarism which 
distributes not bread nor circuses, but 
jobs, social reform, nationalistic culture 
and—war. The hope for future peace— 
to Mr. Walling, lies in the evolution of 
nations into larger units, chiefly through 
the aid of the sea powers, with their 
natural international economic interests 
and their more highly developed political 
democracy. This political democracy, 
he prophesied would eventually per- 
meate the state Socialism of the land 
powers and hasten internationalism and 
peace. 

Another angle of the social aspects of 


war was discussed by Prof. Emily 
Greene Balch of Wellesley College, who, 
after tracing the effect of militarism on 
the status of women in the past, indi- 
cated changes in the position of wom- 
en that might be expected after the 
present war. 

As in the specific question of the suf- 
frage, the after effects of the war may 
cut both ways, so Miss Balch was un- 
certain of the ultimate reaction of war 
on women’s social and industrial status, 
for “the certainty of being a drug on 
the market numerically is tempered by 
the demand for women in new lines of 
industrial activity, making her a more 
important asset to the life of the na- 
tion.” 

Moreover, continued Miss Balch, the 
great increase of unmarried women is 
offset by the “social advantages of a 
celibate class permanently and profes- 
sionally occupied, while the solidarity 
of women is creating under our eyes a 
new sex ‘international.’” 

Nevertheless, after balancing the 
good and bad effects of war on women, 
Miss Balch was inclined to look on the 
bright side of the situation. 

It was Prof. Francis Tyson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in a discus- 
sion of Miss Balch’s paper who empha- 
sized the dark side—the hysterical pa- 
triotism aroused in women, the evil ef- 
fects of thrusting women unprepared 
and unprotected into the maelstrom of 
industry, and the mal-adjustment of a 
society which creates a celibate class of 
women. 

The officers of the American Socio- 
logical Society elected for 1916 were: 
president, George E. Vincent, president 
of the University of Minnesota; and 
secretary-treasurer, Scott E. W. Bed- 
ford of the University of Chicago. 

Marion B. CoTHREN. 


American 
Political Science 
Association 


HE political scientists devoted their 
sessions to a discussion of the prac- 
tical governmental problems of the day. 
The program committee succeeded in 
putting an unusually large number of 
the younger members of the association 
on the program with the result that the 
papers were well prepared, technical 
and scientific as well as full of current 
interest. More opportunities too were 
given for round-table discussions than 
in previous meetings of the association. 
The problems discussed included Stat- 
ute Drafting, Standardization and Its 
Effect on Government, Administrative 
Tribunals, Direct Legislation, The 
Amending Procedure of the Federal 
Constitution, International Disputes of 
a Justiciable Nature, Growth of Nation- 
alism in the British Empire, Instruction 
in Political Science in Secondary and 
Higher Educational Institutions and 
The Relation of Political Scientists to 
Practical Governmental Work. 
“Standards give us means of measur- 
ing efficiency of private and public en- 
terprise: of getting efficiency if we can 
find the responsible parties. Sci- 
entific management is essentially stand- 


_standardization make possible, 
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ard ways of doing things and measur- 
ing or testing things. Standards and 
there- 
fore, tests as to the relative efficiency 
of public enterprises. Publicly oper- 
ated enterprises (Socialism) are now 
chiefly opposed on grounds of in- 
efficiency. With the lessening of this in- 
efficiency we may expect a great in- 
crease of Socialism (publicly operated 
enterprises ).” 


Such were some of the main points 
brought out in an able discussion by 
Prof. J. Russell Smith, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in his paper on Stand- 
ardization and Governmental Efficiency. 

The need and the means for bringing 
about better statute drafting in American 
legislative bodies was the theme of the 
initial presidential address by Prof. 
Ernst Freund, and the subject of a live- 
ly, well-informed round-table confer- 
ence presided over by William Draper 
Lewis, chairman of the Committee on 
Statute Drafting, appointed by the 
American Bar Association. Definite 
problems in statute drafting were dis- 
cussed with emphasis on the practical 
means of improving technically the out- 
put of our legislative mills. 

The administrative court has always 
been discussed as distinctly a conti- 
nental institution. We have as yet not 
looked about us to find out whether we 
are developing the same type of institu- 
tion in America. Much light on this 
problem was shed by a series of remark- 
able papers in which Charles L. Pierce, 
formerly solicitor in the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, dis- 
cussed Judicial Determinations by Ex- 
ecutive Departments; Charles W. Need- 
ham, counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, spoke on Judicial 
Determinations by Administrative Com- 
missions; Edward C. Finney, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, discussed The 
Board of Appeals in the Department of 
the Interior and Louis F. Post, assistant 
secretary of labor, spoke on Adminis- 
trative Decisions in Connection with 
Immigration. 


These papers, all of which are to be 
presented in some future issue of the 
American Political Science Review, as 
are most of the other papers read at the 
conference, will present material of par- 
ticular interest to this problem as well as 
to the student of actual government. 

The clear consensus of opinion of all 
those who took part in the discussion of 
the Amending Procedure of the Federal 
Constitution was that the amending pro- 
cedure should be made more democratic. 
All who spoke on the point, however, ar- 
gued against periodical constitutional 
conventions as an integral part of the 
changed procedure. Seba Eldridge dis- 
cussed the need for a more democratic 
procedure, while Jacob Tanger, of Mil- 
lersville State Normal School, present- 
ed an interesting historical study of the 
attempts at revising the Constitution 
made since 1889, pointing out that in all 
1,500 amendments had been proposed in 
Congress during this period. 

The session devoted to direct legisla- 
tion brought out an able group of papers 
which concentrated on the improvement 
of the technique of the initiative and 
referendum. The paper by W. A. 
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Schnader on Recent Legislation Safe- 
guarding the Petition and the paper by 
C. R. Gardner on The Problem of Per- 
centages in Direct Government being 
particularly centered on this point. 

Two round-table conferences, one a 
luncheon discussion and one an after- 
noon conference, were devoted respec- 
tively, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction in Political Sci- 
ence appointed by the association, to the 
discussion of Instructional Methods and 
to the Political Scientists and Practical 
Governmental Work. The discussion of 
instructional methods, as well as the dis- 
cussions in the round-table conferences, 
emphasized the need for acquaintance 
with the actual operations of govern- 
ment if the teacher of political science 
is to really teach government. The re- 
port of the Committee on Instruction, 
with Prof. Charles G. Haines of the 
University of Texas as’chairman, is to 
be published later. 

Crype Lynpon KINe. 


American 
Association for 
Labor Legislation 


HE outstanding features of the an- 

nual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation were the 
discussions of the seamen’s law and of 
social insurance. The latter was on the 
program for only one session but it 
cropped up at practically every session 
held. 

F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of the 
New York state insurance fund, read a 
paper on The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of State Funds in Workmen’s 
Compensation. The disadvantages men- 
tioned included the difficulties of com- 
peting with private companies on ac- 
count of lack of agents and opportunity 
for advertising, and the inability to reply 
to unfounded -charges reflecting upon 
the state fund. Mr. Baldwin conclud- 
ed, nevertheless, that these are out- 
weighed by the advantages on account 
of the low cost to the insured and the 
high degree of security offered. 

He stated that under the New York 
fund the rates are 20 per cent below 
those of the casualty companies and 
still the fund has paid dividends aver- 
aging 20 per cent on the first policy 
term and 15 per cent on the second. 
He described compulsory workmen’s 
compensation as essentially a tax and 
said that an employer who insures in 
the private companies simply employs 
the company as a tax collector and, of 
course, must pay for that service. He 
urged that the New York law should 
be amended to cover all classes of em- 
ployes. 

In speaking of the Social Cost of Sick- 
ness, Dr. Haven Emerson, commission- 
er of the Health Department of New 
York city, declared that it was a sub- 
ject almost impossible to discuss be- 
cause it takes generations to finish the 
cost account. He held that the nation’s 
annual bills for liquor and patent medi- 
cine should be included in computing the 
cost. In speaking of the vast sum that 
is being proposed for national defense 


he said that if we could have but the 
interest on such a sum to apply to na- 
tional health we would be mobilized for 
any emergency. We would then have, 
he said, “a preparedness that would be 
the cause of emulation and not envy or 
fear.” In favoring sickness insurance 
Dr. Emerson said that it is just as logi- 
cal to add to the cost ot a shoe the cost 
of industrial diseases that may arise in 
the making of the shoe as it is to add 
to it the cost of compensating accidents 
that occur in the course of the industry. 

Michael M. Davis, Jr., director of the 
Boston Dispensary, pointed out that the 
best medical talent is at the service of 
the rich and the very poor, but that the 
remaining three-quarters of the people 
are unable to get it; sickness insurance 
would bring this service to the whole 
community. 

Prof. Henry R. Seager presented the 
plan for a health insurance act that has 
been worked out by the Committee on 
Social Insurance of the Association for 
Labor Legislation. This plan was out- 
lined in THE Survey of December 25. 

The seamen’s law was discussed by 
Professor Farnam of Yale and Andrew 
Furuseth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union. Professor Farnam re- 
viewed the history of legislation affect- 
ing the rights of seamen and the safety 
of passengers and discussed some of 
the opposition to the present law which 
he said came mostly from the shipping 
companies. He stated that the require- 
ment of the law that 75 per cent of the 
crew should understand the language of 
the officers erred on the side of modera- 
tion rather than excess. 

He referred to figures which have 
been computed by Mr. Furuseth show- 
ing that on the larger first class pas- 
senger ships the additional cost due to 
the seamen’s act would amount to a sum 
far less than is spent on tips or at a 
single dinner on shore. “Tf,” said Pro- 
fessor Farnam, “safety could be rolled 
up in a brown cylinder and smoked; if 
it could be poured into a glass and 
drunk; if it could be set to music and 
played; if it wore a neat uniform and an 
engaging smile and had a hand conveni- 
ently shaped by nature to receive gratu- 
ities, there would be no trouble about 
safety.” 

Mr. Furuseth explained the condition 
of the sailor before the law went into 
effect. He told of the power of the cap- 
tain to withhold all payment of wages 
until the end of a voyage and the hard- 
ship it entailed. He showed how the 
payment of advances logically developed 
the crimping system. He showed fur- 
thermore how necessary it is that in 
time of emergency deck hands should be 
sailors. The ship equipped with wire- 
less to send out S. O. S. calls in time of 
danger is really no better off than one 
not so equipped, he declared, if the ship 
that comes to its assistance is not man- 
a by real sailors who know what to 

oO. 

In discussing the sale of some of the 
ships of the Dollar Line on the Pacific 
coast and the dramatic abandonment of 
the sea by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, Mr. Furuseth called attention 
to the enormous increase in tonnage un- 
der the American flag in the last twelve 


months. This, he admitted, was due 1 
unusual conditions, but it showed that 
is considered profitable just now to sé 
under the American flag and that th 
constitutes a “complete answer” to th 
claim of the Pacific Mail Company th 
it was driven from the seas by the sea} 
men’s act. . 

A resolution was adopted at this ses 
sion calling upon Congress to direct thi 
Bureau of Navigation to collect and pub}. 
lish statistics of accidents at sea. 

Prof. Henry R. Seager of Columbia) 
in his presidential address, reviewes} 
certain reactionary tendencies with ré 
gard to labor legislation. He spoke op} 
the recent decision in Massachusetts 0 
a nine-hour law for employes aroun@! 
railroad stations which the Suprem#} 
Court declared unconstitutional on thi) 
ground of the decision of the United! 
States Supreme Court in the case On| 
People vs. Lochner, the New Yomhy 
bake-shop case. Another reactionary, 
tendency, he declared, is the attitude o 
the American Federation of Labor to| 
ward hour legislation for men. Still 
other is a certain vague idea that t 
social legislation of Austria and Ge 
many has been a factor in bringi 
about the present state of affairs 
Europe. Professor Seager express 
himself as strongly in favor of the ki 
of preparedness that finds its expressi 
in social insurance. 

In his report of the year’s work, Se 
retary John B. Andrews discussed u 
employment, health insurance and ink 
dustrial commissions. He spoke also 
the work of the association in opposi 
reactionary bills. In speaking of indus 
trial commissions, Mr. Andrews Tr 
ferred to some criticism that has be 
directed against the association durin 
the year by union leaders and othe 
He expressed the belief that the “ti 
has come when men and women in thi 
country who are sincerely interested i 
effective enforcement of labor la 
must come to realize that in the lon 
struggle for better laws and for bett 
administrators, they must be willing t 
work fearlessly for what investigatio 
and experience indicate to be right met 
ods, regardless of sources of tempora 
criticism.” 


Joun A. Fitcu. 4 
American q 
Civic 
Association | 


T the eleventh annual convention o%, 

the American Civic Association, fol, 
lowing preliminary sessions on nation 
parks, billboards and the “noise nuis) 
ance,” there was an important session): 
devoted to Schools as Community Cen= 
ters with Margaret Wilson, daughter o# 
the President, in the chair. In intro= 
ducing the subject Miss Wilson explain» 
ed the community center as not a plari 
merely for increasing recreation or nigh# 
schools but as a movement “to make” 
every schaol building in the ee 
States the meeting and voting place o 
the citizens of the school district, asso- 
ciated in one non-partisan, non-exclu 
sive organization. I take for grantell 


* 
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he Holiday Conventions 


qat every woman as well as every man 
this country will be a citizen in the 
ense of having the franchise, but wom- 
n must not wait for the franchise be- 
ore sitting in these new people’s as- 


eople’s assemblies shall be to deliberate 
eriodically on all questions on which 
hey vote and to promote in more direct 
ays the life and happiness of the neigh- 
orhood and of the city or town. 


“You see, the first object of these as- 

emblies will be to become as intelligent 
s possible about the public questions 
yhich are affected by their votes, and 
1ore intelligent in the choice of their 
epresentatives, those who ultimately de- 
ide these questions. The second ob- 
ect of these people’s assemblies will 
erhaps be more interesting than the 
irst, because it will involve more action 
nad creative power on the part of the 
embers of these organizations than the 
rst. 

“Our school buildings ought to be cen- 
ers of social enterprise and co-opera- 
jon, places where, as in universities 
hat are really free, everything shall be 
onsidered from the point of view of its 
eal value, its real value to the com- 
iunity and to the world. All kinds of 
‘ronderful ideas will spring from the 
ree soil of these centers. Why could 
ot these neighborhood organizations be 
he backers and promoters of art and 
cience in every form? Why could they 
ot be as powerful in their spiritual in- 
uence and practical inventiveness as 
le parish church was in the days when 
he church was the promoter of art and 
cience ?” 

Following addresses by Edward J. 
Vard of the federal Bureau of Educa- 
ion, Dr. Charles E. North of New York 
nd Raymond F. Crist of the Bureau of 
{aturalization at Washington, Zone 
“ale read a new and unpublished story 
f her Friendship Village series and the 
larchioness of Aberdeen told of Some 
f our Hopes for Civic Advance in Ire- 
und. Lady Aberdeen gave high praise 
9 America for the inspiration it has 
rought her in civic work, speaking in 
articular of the work of John Nolen of 
tambridge, Mass., who acted as special 
dvisor to the Dublin Civic Exhibit of 
914. She described at length the bad 
,ousing conditions of Dublin and told 
»f steps that have been taken to change 
hem. 

One full day was given over to the 
subject of City Planning. At a joint 
session with the Pan American Con- 
ress, Surgeon-general Gorgas told of 
he important relation of public health 
soards to city planning and held that 
rot until ways and means are devised 
whereby labor may be more fully paid 
for service will many of the obstacles to 
.dvance in public health be removed, be- 
“ause poverty and bad health conditions 
are closely linked. 

J. Horace McFarland dwelt at length 
on the recreational aspects of city plan- 
uing and for the increased need in the 
‘ities for what are known as service 
‘ities and playgrounds. 

Dr. J. N. Hurty of the Indiana State 
Board of Health, presented most inter- 
sting facts concerning public health 
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conditions in the rural districts and set 
forth the dangers that now exist in so 
many rural sections, due to failure to 
recognize the need of sanitary safe- 
guards 

Considering the needs of the small 
towns for information as to city plan- 
ning, Mayor Edwin W. Fiske, of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., presented in an intro- 
ductory statement the problems that arise 
in small cities and their need for spe- 
cial information on city planning as dis- 
tinguished from that city planning which 
proposes to rebuild the few great cities. 
He made a plea for more helpful ad- 
vice and direct suggestions at various 
national conferences, which might be of 
especial value to the small towns and 
cities which have their future so largely 
before them. 

Another new subject was Country 
Planning, presented by Prof. Frank A. 
Waugh of Amherst, who is chairman of 
the association’s new committee of that 
name. 

The association enters its new year 
with much enthusiasm and is proceeding 
at once for the organization of active 
work for a number of important com- 
mittees, including those on City Plan- 
ning, Country Planning, National Parks, 
State and County Parks, the Noise Nui- 
sance, and Billboards. 

J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was re-elected president and Richard 
B. Watrous of Washington, secretary. 

RicHarp B. WarTrous. 


Pan-American 
Union of 


Women 


DEMAND for the organization of 

a permanent Pan-American Union 
of Women sprang spontaneously from 
the deeply moved audience of Latin- 
American and United States women 
sitting side by side in the first of the 
meetings of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference of the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, in session in 
Washington from December 27 to Jan- 
uary 8. 

The idea of taking advantage of 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress 
for the fostering of an acquaintance be- 
tween women of North and South 
America had its inception last spring. 
In November a committee of twenty- 
five women was gathered in Washing- 
ton, with the wife of the secretary of 


. State, Mrs. Robert Lansing, at its head. 


Word was sent by the secretary of ‘state 
to United States officials everywhere in 
Latin America, directing them to inform 
the governments, to which they were 
accredited, that it was hoped that the 
delegates to the approaching congress 
would be accompanied by. their wives 
and daughters, for whom social func- 
tions and program meetings would be 
arranged. 

Language difficulties had to be over- 
come. The expected guests would speak 
Spanish, Portuguese and French. An 
introducing and interpreting committee, 
composed largely of young women resi- 
dent in Washington who at least spoke 
Spanish in addition to English, was 
gathered together. The hostesses of 


Washington threw open their homes, 
and dinners and receptions’ multiplied 
for every day of the gay fortnight. 

Morning programs to be given in the 
D. A. R. memorial building were sched- 
uled for four days of each week, with a 
special chairman and four or five speak- 
ers for each day. Abstracts of the 
papers, obtained in advance, were pub- 
lished in Spanish for distribution at each 
meeting. As it turned out, these were 
not seriously needed, for most of the 
southern guests understood English at 
least fairly well. Translations of Span- 
ish speeches into English, which were 
also furnished, were more needed for 
the less linguistically accomplished 
northern women, a generalization which 
does not include the chief hostess, as 
Mrs. Lansing was able to welcome the 
guests with a gracetul speech in Spanish. 

Seventy or eighty women came to the 
congress from Latin America. Of 
course, not all attended the meetings of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, but many 
came. As they pressed gaily up the 
stairs that first morning a vivacious 
dark-eyed girl said with the soft sweet- 
ness of the Latin accents: “We would 
not miss it for anything!” Two days 
later a young Central-American said of 
the meetings: “We are crazy about 
them !” 

Indeed, the audiences were so large 
that after the first quarter of an hour 
of the first meeting, which began in an 
upstairs hall, the sessions had to be held 
in the large D. A. R. hall, with the ex- 
ception of one at which films were shown 
and an interesting demonstration was 
given of the oral “teaching of the deaf. 
The programs chiefly dealt with the wel- 
fare of women, the education of chil- 
dren, sanitation and domestic science. 
Among the speakers were such well- 
known women as Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
packer, Mrs. William Cumming Story, 
Zona Gale, Julia C. Lathrop, Mabel T. 
Boardman, Fannie Fern Andrews, Mrs. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Mrs. John Dewey, Mrs. Charles 
R. Crane and Jane Addams. 

Would the Latin-American women 
care for speeches and papers? ‘That 
had been the crucial question with the 
committee. They had been advised that 
the courtesy of being good listeners was 
the greatest co-operation they could 
possibly expect from their guests. 
Imagine their delight, then, when women 
from the Latin-American countries rose 
in their places or came to the platform, 
and spoke easily and capably in Spanish 
or French or English. 

It was under the inspiration of this 
unlooked for response that on the first 
morning, after illuminating addresses 
from Blanche Z. de Baralt of Cuba, and 
Helen Holmberg de Ambrosetti of 
Argentina, Albion Fellows Bacon of- 
fered the resolution asking that steps be 
taken toward creating a permanent union 
between the women of all the Americas. 
A committee was immediately appointed, 
to report before the close of the con- 
ference. 

The activities of this committee and 
the flowing tides of a new friendliness 
and sympathy culminated on the last 
day. After speeches from five United 
States women, including Jane Addams, 
and from Carmen Torres Calderon de 
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Pinillos of Peru, Senora Sanchez de 
Fuentes of Cuba, and Senora Monte- 
verde of Uruguay, Mrs. Lansing pre- 
sented from the organization commit- 
tee plans for the creation of an in- 
formal international committee, to be 
composed of those ladies from Latin- 
American countries and the United 
States in attendance upon the confer- 
ence who desired to lend the movement 
their support—not more than two or 
three ladies from any one country to 
be on this preliminary committee. The 
duties of this committee, as suggested, 
should be, first, the intelligent distribu- 
tion of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence in the countries represented; and, 
second, keeping alive the objects of this 
conference by correspondence, or other- 
wise, so that if in the future a more 
permanent women’s organization can be 
arranged there will be a group of women 
ready to act as a nucleus of activity. 
These plans will have to be worked 
out in co-operation with the Executive 
Committee of the recent congress, which 
still remains in active charge. But at 
least the first steps have been taken— 


to use the words of John Barrett, direc-. 


tor general of the Pan-American Union, 
“toward calling together a few years 
hence a great Pan-American Women’s 
Conference that will become a powerful 
factor in the development of fraternity 
and solidarity among the American na- 
tions.” 
Avice THacrer Post. 


National 
Woman's 
Peace Party 


CONSTRUCTIVE peace, not peace 

as a negation but as an affirmation, 
peace to be built consciously and with 
enthusiasm, and to embrace the whole 
world—this was the resolute hope and 
goal of delegates of the National Wom- 
an’s Peace Party who held their first 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
last week. 


A year ago this party was formed by 
the spontaneous coming together of a 
few women who felt that they could 
not let the conflict in Europe wage with- 
out expressing their steadfast beliefs 
in peace and their hopes for the future. 
Since that time issues raised by the 
war have grown hot to the touch in this 
country. In spite of this encroachment 
of war problems, members of the party 
reiterated their former beliefs, and then 
advanced to a specific grappling with 
many of the questions now agitating the 
nation. 

The party today counts its members 
at 20,000. One hundred and fifty dele- 
gates came from New England, the 
South and the Middle West, while a 
public mass meeting drew an audience 
of 2,500 and contributed $10,000 to the 
party’s cause. The spirit of responsible 


devotion animating many of the dele-. 


gates found voice in the words of Lucia 
Ames Mead, re-elected national secre- 
tary, who said; “We are non-voters, 


working for an unpopular cause at a 
time when the acts of America may 
shape the policy of the world.” 

A program of concrete proposals 
was adopted. This will be urged upon 
Congress at every favorable opportunity 
by the legislative committee of the 
party, of which Mrs. George Odell is 
chairman. The program urges: 

“1. That no increased appropriations 
for war preparations be voted during 
the present session. 

“2. That a joint committee be appoint- 
ed to conduct a thorough investigation 
with public hearings and report with- 
in the next six months upon the follow- 
ing matters: 

“a. The condition of our military and 
naval defenses with special reference to 
the expenditures of past appropriations; 

“b. The probability of aggressive ac- 


tion by other nations against the United | 


States by reason of antagonism with re- 
spect to race, trade, national expansion, 
property holding in foreign lands and 
other causes of war; 

“c. The possibility of lessening by 
legislative or diplomatic action the 
sources of friction between this coun- 
try and other nations. 


“3. That action be taken to secure by 
our government the immediate calling 
of a conference of neutral nations in 


» the interest of a just and early peace. 


(To that end we endorse the principles 
embodied in House Joint Resolution 38). 
“4. That action be taken to provide 
for the elimination of all private profit 
from the manufacture of armaments. 

“5. That action be taken which shall 
provide federal control over unnatural- 
ized residents. 

“6. That action be taken to bring 
about the creation of a joint commission 
of experts representing Japan, China, 
and the United States to study the com- 
plex and important question at issue be- 
tween the Orient and the United States 
and make recommendations to the vari- 
ous governments involved. 

“7. That action be taken to convene 
the Third Hague Conference at the 
earliest possible moment and that all 
voting American delegates shall be 
civilians who represent various import- 
ant elements in the country, including if 
possible the business, educational ‘and 
labor interests and women, and that the 
delegates from the United States be in- 
structed to advocate world organization 
and a peaceful settlement of all inter- 
national difficulties.” 


One change was made in the platform 
adopted by the party a year ago. Eco- 
nomic pressure, instead of an interna- 
tional police, was urged as a substitute 
for rival armies and navies. 

In advocating plank two of the pro- 
grams given above, Mrs. Mead declared 
that the problem confronting the coun- 
try is not one of 16-inch guns, but 
rather one of psychology, a problem of 
our state of mind and of our relations 
to other peoples. As such it is not a 
matter, she said, for technicians to de- 
cide; they know the least about it. It 
is a matter for philosophers, ' psycholo- 
gists and statesmen. 
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The private manufacture of arm 
ments was denounced. One group, | 
by Mrs. Henry Villard, felt that to ta 
a stand on one side or another of th 
question was to abandon the high mor, 
ground of non-resistance and abho 
rence of all war. Another group Db 
lieved that the elimination of priva 
profit from the manufacture of mu 
tions would go far to make the work 
the Woman’s Peace Party unnecessary 
Two measures now before Congress de 
with this question. The Crosser bi 
would eliminate private interests in wai 
by providing for the government prq@y 
duction of war equipment, by prohibiti | 
the export of privately made mu 
tions, and by the reservation to the gow] 
ernment of coal and fuel oil in publi 
lands. The Cummins bill provides fa 
the government acquisition and cort} 
struction of plants for the production oy} 
munitions of all sorts, including ship 


Preparedness was declared to give m| 
assurance of peace. “The road to wa, 
is paved with preparedness,” said Crys} 
tal Eastman Benedict, vice-chairman © 
the New York city branch of the par 
“The whole campaign for preparedne 
in this country is founded upon a li, 
and thousands of men in Europe tod 
are dying to prove that. it is a lie.” ; 

The growth of sentiment on this sul} 
ject was strongly revealed. At a pr 
liminary conference of leaders held i 
New York city November 19-20, a su 
gestion that the party take a definity 
stand against increased preparedness 
caused a three-hour debate. The sam, 
proposal was passed immediately at thi. 
conference in Washington. 


Jane Addams, re-elected nationg| 
chairman, emphasized the value of no 
official conferences of neutrals at T 
Hague as means of communication b 
tween citizens of the belligerent natio 
who want peace. She declared her be 
lief, and that of many others, that the 
are strong elements in the countries 
war desiring peace, but pointed out th 
news of the existence of such grou 
did not now flow readily from one cou 
try to another. ? 


Their opposition to current proposal 
did not seem to mean to the delegate: 
that they were adopting a merely nega 
tive program. “Constructive peac 
was a phrase on many lips. ‘Pacifist’ ? 
not a negative term, said Marion Ti 
den Burritt, of New York city. ii 
means ‘“‘peace-maker,” she declared 
The term of reproach, “peace-at-any 
price,’ said Miss Burritt, does not appl 
to pacifists, but to militarists. They ar 
the only ones, she declared, who ar 
willing to pay the price of blood am 
human life in their efforts to bri 
about peace. 


The hope for internationalism wa 
strong. One result of this was the crea 
tion by the New York city branch of at 
International Committee of Women t 
be made up of one representative of eac) 
nationality in New York and a represem 
tative of the Woman’s Peace Party 
From this committee the New Yor, 
branch hopes to learn how best to wor) 
for internationalism. 


OVERNOR WHITMAN is uncertain what 
to do about the New York State Industrial 
Jommission. By January 25, he must send to the 
state senate for confirmation the names of the 
present members (who were vacation appointees) 
yr the names of candidates for their places. He 
jas asked the advisory council of the commis- 
sion to help him decide, though the cause of his 
ndecision is not obvious. The commissioners are 
sondemned out of their own mouths, by their own 
»vidence at the coroner’s inquest over the Wil- 
iamsburg fire. They revealed unbelievable in- 
»fficiency and inertness in the face of tremendous 
esponsibilities and duties. 

The trouble with the commissioners is funda- 
nental. It cannot be remedied by half-way 
nieasures. What is their record in the case of the 
iMamond building? This: Orders to enclose 
stairways outstanding for ten months; seven visits 
0 the premises by subordinates; two references to 
ounsel—no compliance secured; no prosecution 
nistituted—net result, twelve deaths. Is there 
eed of any further indictment of these officials? 

If they had had vision they must, as soon as 
baey accepted office, have formulated as their first 
bask the saving of life, the removal and preven- 
bon of fire hazard,—the greatest single life hazard 
bi the factories of New York state. 

Since the Williamsburg fire, two subordinate 
ispectors have been suspended and Chief Inspec- 
lor Flood has been removed from office. The com- 
nission has thus sought to shield itself by remoy- 
mg these victims of its own inefficiency and ne- 
rlect. Flood, Ash and Rosquist are scape-goats— 
sat the public is in no mood for accepting scape- 
roats. 

Three of the five commissioners—Lynch, Wiard 
nd Lyon—carry a twofold responsibility: they 
ve heads of the three bureaus—inspection, indus- 
rial code, and prosecution—which are particular- 
y charged with the protection of workers from 
ire hazards. 

These three commissioners have been weighed 
ad found wanting. Their office exists because of 
They were appointed after the 

Their minds remained dark, 
nillumined by the warnings of flames, unstirred 
y the cries of the perishing. They flinched be- 
ore the duty of compelling the powerful inter- 
ists vested in factory properties to obey the law, 
pid buried their heads in the sand of administra- 
ive detail. 
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For the governor to continue Lynch, Wiard and 
Lyon in office, is to invite distaster in the face of 
tragic warning; to share in the ghastly responsi- 
bility when that disaster comes. 


e 


OW that the Haitian Senate has accepted 

the treaty forced upon that country by 

the expedition we landed on the island, it is an 

assured fact—unless Congress rejects the whole 

plan—that the destinies of that ancient republic 

will be entirely in the hands of our government 
for the next ten years. 


How shall we administer it? Are we to govern 
it merely from the point of view of collecting its 
customs revenues and reducing its foreign indebt- 
edness, of keeping domestic order and preventing 
foreign complications and ill-will? Ought we to 
regard it merely as a police job, precisely as we 
have regarded our San Domingan stewardship as 
merely a financial one? Obviously not. The oppor- 
tunity is ours to grapple with this problem not 
merely from .a diplomatic or the usual state de- 
partment angle, but to deal with it from a social 
point of view, with the desire to aid the Haitians 
to recognize the fundamental weaknesses of their 
government whether these be economic or social 
or moral, and to remedy them, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

With this in mind, W. E. B. Du Bois and Oswald 
Garrison Villard, both of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, have 
been urging upon the State Department the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate and in- 
quire into the actual conditions in Haiti—to make 
a social survey of the whole island and to estab- 
lish beyond dispute the actual facts and the real 
needs. 

They urge that, for the sake of the Haitians, and 
also for the colored people in tlie United States, 
this commission consist of both white and colored 
Americans. 

The project is one warmly to be commended. It 
will be another and practical application of the 
survey idea; and a graphic illustration of the new 
view which marked the Pan-American meetings 
in Washington. If the plan is carried out in the 
spirit of social helpfulness suggested and not with 
the usual imperialistic condescension of a_ pro- 
tector nation, it will mark a long step forward in 
our relations toward our weaker neighbors to the 
south of us. 
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EFORE it went out of existence last summer, 
the Commission on Industrial Relations 
printed 10,000 copies of the 448-page volume, con- 
taining the main reports reviewed in THE SuRVEY 
for Deeember 18, 1915, and January 1. This 
edition was exhausted long ago, but the demand 
has continued. Congress has accordingly been 
asked to authorize the publication of 200,000 more 
eopies. No argument ought to be necessary. A 
commission that has been investigating industrial 
unrest for two years has made its report. Its find- 
ings should be within reach of every workingman 
and every employer who wants a copy. 


As a matter of fact, much more than the main 
reports should be published. The material that 
ought to be available to every citizen is, first, the 
volume of main reports; second, individual re- 
ports to the commission by its staff investigators ; 
third, testimony taken in the public hearmgs. 


Findings of the staff investigators were sum- 
marized in the report of the director, Basil M. 
Manly, in the main volume; but the brief space 
given to each subject was entirely inadequate. 
Only two such reports were published in full by 
the commission—Luke Grant’s individual investi- 
gation of structural iron workers (summarized in 
THe Survey of January 8), and George P. West’s 
review of Colorado and the Rockefeller corre- 
spondence. Professor Hoxie’s group study of 
scientific management has been issued not as a 
government report but as a book by a private 
publisher, and will be summarized by the author 
in an early issue of THe Survey. The public 
should have access to the other findings. Among 
the listed reports as yet unpublished, several of 
which sound especially promising in view of the 
equipment of their authors, are: 


An analysis of the Economic Causes of Industrial Unrest, 
by W. Jett Lauck, who was in charge of the field investiga- 
tions of the Immigration Commission. 

Women in Industry, by Marie L. Obenauer, who for a 
number of years had been the expert of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on this subject. 

The Land Question, by Charles W. Holman, formerly 
editor of a farm paper in Texas, now in charge of the press 
service of the University of Wisconsin. 

Unemployment, by William M. Leiserson, professor of 
social science, Toledo University, formerly superintendent of 
Public Employment Offices for the state of Wisconsin. 

Joint Agreements, by George E. Barnett, professor of 
political economy in Johns Hopkins University, and one of 
the leading students of trade unionism in this country. 

Industrial Commissions and the Public Health, by Dr. 
B. S. Warren of the United States Public Health Service. 


Despite the conditions under which much of the 
work was carried on, there may be presupposed a 
wealth of information in these field reports, the 
burying of which would be little short of a crime. 
Their limitations can be recognized without con- 
sidering them so much junk to be stowed away 
in the basement of the Capitol. Who may be 
responsible for their incomplete, untested, and 
unpublished state, is a question which has to do 
with the administration of the commission rather 


the attitude of the persons most directly conf 


7] 
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: 
than with the performance of these members oy 
the staff. Arrangement should be made to brings 
the more important reports to press as early ay} 

possible and in the best shape possible. They va 

be brought out for what they are,—the individu 
findings: of experienced investigators. } 
The testimony taken in the public hearings cov }. 
ers in one way or another the whole field of imp 
dustrial relations. It includes much that ij} 
worthless; but taken as a whole, and coming a 

it does principally from representative cons a 
and employes in all parts of the country, it reveal) fi 
cerned toward the problem of industrial rel | 
tions. It should be made permanently available | 
and its value would be more than doubled if if 
were adequately indexed. | 
The Committee on Industrial Relations which | i 
urging the passing of resolutions to provide for! } 
the printing of 200,000 copies of the main report»! 
and 10,000 copies of the testimony, has secure }! 
from the public printer an estimate of $25,000 omy 
the report and $38,000 on the testimony, a total oF] i 
$63,000. To print the staff reports would, it i 
stated, cost about $19,000 more. In other word 
all this material, indexed and edited, could be}: 
placed at the disposal of those interested in thi} 
labor problem for something under $100,000. _—}! 
For Congress to fail to salvage this material = I 
i 


i 
it 


such a sum, would be utterly wasteful. Sur 
readers should write their representatives ane}; 
senators in behalf of an adequate appropriation : 
covering the main volume of reports, the staff im} 
vestigations and the testimony. Ti 


N recommending the abolishment of the offi 
of ‘health officer of the port of New York, 
and in calling upon the President for the appoin 
ment of a Public Health Service officer during t 
interregnum at quarantine, Governor Whitma® 
again shows himself intelligently aware both o 
the specific needs of his state, viewed from t 
angle of public health, and of the trend in moder 
sanitary science. He spoke as a lawyer, not as > 
physician, when giving the address of welcome t']! 
the American Public Health Association in Rock ]! 
ester last September, but he spoke with eviders{! 
appreciation of the opportunities open in th’ h 
realm of preventive medicine, ih 
Among the advantages which will accrue to t 
port from the federal administration of its qua 
antine are: 
1. Uniformity of regulation, with the consequenm) 
assurance to ship-owners that, having complie 
with federal rules at one port, they will not hav} 
to lose time and money by repeating the quara 
tine process at another with different standar 
and methods. Ay 
2. Adaptation of requirements to the particula® 
position. For instance, measures for plague pr 
vention are essential at every port having co 
munication with China,’ Japan, the East 
Azores, or the much nearer South American po 
of Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco or Guayaquil. But 


se of yellow fever arriving at this port would be 
much less serious matter than if this region were 
he habitat of the Stegomyia mosquito; and ra- 
ional quarantine procedure would allow less 
evere measures here than would be possible at 
orts in the South and in Central America. 


3. Specially trained officers. More and more it 
s being realized that quarantine is the business of 

specialist and therefore presupposes a special- 
st’s training. Schools for the study of tropical 
iseases are being formed. Medical training is 
oming to include courses in tropical medicine 
ven for physicians in general practice. For the 
sods of the earth are met together in this twen- 
jieth century, and each brings in its own particular 
rademic. Wherefore, you meet leprosy in Massa- 
y-ousetts, in Wisconsin, in Texas; and mus Alewx- 
ndrinus embarks for no particular port and that 
nly, but lands, plague-stricken, just wherever the 
hip happens to unload him. 


4. Perhaps most important of all the advant- 
ges to New York of federal administration of 
uarantine is the direct touch into which the port 
rould be brought with sanitary progress in other 
wnds, with the International Sanitary Confer- 
nees of American Republics, for example; or 
n the conventions of 1l’Office internationale 
"Hygiene publique. Representation in an inter- 
ational gathering can be only through national 
jelegates, and an official delegation from the 
Inited States to a sanitary convention can be only 
lembers of the national health agency, the 
Public Health Service. 


Governor Whitman has given out some impres- 
sive facts and figures in support of his state- 
tent that the transfer will be an economy to 
he state as the station at Rosebank is sadly lack- 
ng in an up-to-date plant. The first necessary 
teps in the direction of a complete equip- 
lent were indicated in the quarantine report 
or 1914 as including such items as increased 
aboratory and inspection staff; boats for transfer 
nd boarding; docks and ferry-slips at all the 
slands; water-mains for the adequate transmis- 
ion and distribution of water; fire-esecapes; ex- 
ended facilities for detention and disinfection. 

But the thousands of dollars which these im- 
rovements mean, are desperately needed for 
‘ork for which the state alone is inevitably 
esponsible. The federal government cannot 
‘urnish the state of New York a division of tuber- 
alosis in its Department of Health, nor extend 
he activities of the sanitary supervisors. But the 
ederal government is splendidly equipped to 
arry on its legitimate task of national quaran- 
ine,—including that at the port of New York. 
‘here is every reason why the governor’s recom- 
1endation should be acted upon by the legislature 
ow sitting. Acting in response to the President’s 
equest, Surgeon-General Blue has detailed Dr. 
eland E. Cofer, chief of the quarantine division 
f the Public Health Service, to fill the director- 
hip of quarantine at this port made vacant by 
he death of Dr. J. J. O’Connell. It remains only 
or the New York Legislature to arrange the nec- 
ssary transfer of authority and plant. 


A CONFERENCE OF NEUTRALS 


ITH the military party in power in each 

country, taking the censorship of the press 
into their hands, the whole stream of communica- 
tion which ordinarily makes for international 
public opinion in Europe has been stopped. 

One of the first practical services of a confer- 
ence of neutrals would be to supply a clearing- 
house to be used by the different groups in the 
belligerent countries who have programs they 
wish to propose as bases for negotiations. For 
example, many English people say that they 
would be willing to talk peace after the Germans 
have been driven out of Belgium; on the other 
hand, there is in Germany a large Anti-Annexation 
League, of which the secretary of state, Hans 
Delbriich, is a member, declaring that Germany 
must not keep Belgium. The group in England, 
with no way of communicating with the anti-an- 
nexation group in Germany, have assumed that 
the Germans must be driven out of Belgium irre- 
spective of the amount of bloodshed involved; 
while the people in Germany have assumed that 
England, bent upon a miltary victory, would 
receive no negotiations. 

Not only is this true in respect to interchanges 
between different nations, but within the countries 
themselves, whatever sentiment there is for peace 
ean find small outlet through the press. 

With a group of neutrals, however, sitting 
in some city as The Hague, or Berne, or Copenha- 
gen, the Union for Democratic Control, with its 
very reasonable program, could say to the con- 
ference what it could not publish in England; and 
if the conference gave this out, it would become 
news and would be published throughout all Eng- 
land, without subjecting newspapers handling it 
to the charge of lack of patriotism. 

This is even more true of the situation in Ger- 
many and France. The general tendency of the 
press at present, as described by Mr. Buxton, 
M. P., in a public address in November, is to pub- 
lish only the most inflaming statements issued by 
the extremists in the countries with which they 
are at war. 

Further, while the labor men of France have 
broken off communication with the labor leaders 
of Germany, they could find out each other’s pro- 
grams through such a neutral conference, and 
doubtless discover that in many respects unknown 
to themselves, their programs are identical. 

While it is no doubt true that governments 
have sources of information through their foreign 
offices, this is not true of the masses of the people 
among whom groups with definite programs for 
terms of peace are growing. 

If this war is to be ended by public negotiations 
and by discussion on the part of the people them- 
selves of the terms of peace, it can only be done 
through some such clearing-house as a conference 
of neutral nations would afford. Otherwise the 
people will know nothing of the terms of peace 
until these are practically ratified; and the only 
way popular opposition could then express itself 
would partake of the character of revolution. 

Jane ADDAMS. 


THE SING SING STABBINGS 


OR a year the most insignificant happening 
Kk. Sing Sing has been ‘‘news.’’ Ever since 
Thomas Mott Osborne became warden and began 
to supplant the rigors and monotonies of the old 
system with a measure of personal freedom inside 
the walls, any untoward event, any occurrence 
that might be attributed to the changed life of the 
inmates, has been deemed worthy of a headiine in 
the daily press. 

Especially has this been true of fights. En- 
counters between prisoners have apparently been 
regarded as of vast importance. Not all reports 
of these affairs have stopped with the truth. A 
fractured skull that left the victim eager to get 
out of the hospital next day, a chair thrown at 
the head of a judge of the inmates’ court, when in 
reality the chair was only raised and was intended 
for a witness—these are samples of the highly 
colored accounts that have reached the outside. 

All of this has perhaps been natural enough. 
The effect of it has been to create an impression 
that Sing Sing is in the clutch of rowdyism, that 
discipline is on the wane and daily life demoral- 
ized. Such a picture is easy to set up; difficulty 
comes in trying to overthrow it. Records at Sing 
Sing are conspicuous by their absence. Compara- 
tive statistics of this or that phase of life are in 
most instances impossible to give, for administra- 
tions preceding Mr. Osborne’s were not interested 
in keeping tab on their own acts. 

One set of figures, however, seems complete, and 
it bears on two of the charges brought against 
Mr. Osborne by the Westchester county grand 
jury. Records of the emergency cases treated in 
the prison hospital are sworn to by the prison 
physician. It is these emergency cases that in- 
clude whatever wounds, cuts and other injuries 
are inflicted in fights between prisoners; some of 
them may be due to accidents, but the greater num- 
ber are results of physical encounters. 

In the fiseal year ending September 30, 1913, 
there was an average daily population in Sing 
Sing of 1,439 inmates; during that year 378 
emergency cases were treated in the hospital. In 
the year ending September 30, 1914, the average 
daily population was 1,466; 372 emergency cases 
were treated. In 1915, ten months of which were 
under Mr. Osborne’s régime, the average daily 
population was 1,618. If the same proportion of 
emergency cases had been treated as in the two 
preceding years the number would have been 
418. The actual number was 86. 

The record is even better than that. On Janu- 
ary 1, Mr. Osborne directed that all emergency 
cases treated in the hospital should be reported 
immediately to him. Between January 1 and 
September 30, 42 such reports reached him, so 
that while 86 cases occurred during the fiscal year, 
fewer than half that number occurred during the 
last nine of the ten months Mr. Osborne was 
warden. 

Nor is that all. It is possible to separate from 
these emergency eases those due to ‘‘incised 
wounds’”’ or cuts and those due to stabs. Both 
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of these, of course, were almost certainly the 9) 
sult of fighting. The figures are: 


1913. 1914-1915 
IncisedmwoOuntsm ieee 197 Z15 67 
Stabs. et. ha ees ee 94 43 4 
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These figures were compiled by the Westches 
County Research Bureau, an impartial body wia} 
offices in White Plains, N. Y. They should © 
taken in connection with another important fae 
with the coming in of Mr. Osborne’s administy } 
tion, prisoners at Sing Sing were allowed me f 
freedom than ever before, both in the yard ay 
about the buildings. The opportunity for di} 
putes and friction has, therefore, been great, | 
than in former years. j 

The figures do not mean that there has be} 
less use of the hospital, or that its facilities has}. 
been held in greater reserve than before. On t 
contrary, both the total number of cases treat } 
in the hospital and the proportion of those cas} 
to the total prison population have increased, iif} 
dicating a wider use of hospital accommodation} 
by the prisoners: | 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915} 

Number of cases treated | 

in hospital ......... 386 365 437 456 6/7 
Percentage of average 
daily prison popula- 

tiON “Ie ue eee 23°) 2430S lee 
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There is another column in the hospital she | 
that bears on the question of prison liberty a: | i 
routine in another way. You can knock a m J, 
down and out with the blunt edge of an endle}: 


routine as well as with a mess-room knife. ~ 


there was no relief to the treadmill routine tk 
ground out of men’s characters whatever of ini} 
ative and self-reliance they may have had. Eve’ 
move was made to the sound of a gong or t 
tap of a stick. And when you add to this #, 
continuous hours spent in cramped cells—fre, 
4:30 in the afternoon till 7 o’clock the next mor: 
ing, and from Saturday afternoon to Mond} 
morning with an hour or two for chapel on Sv. 
day—you have a dreary and maddening round. J 
Under the new system, monotony has decreasy§}\ 
and with it insanity. Warden McCormick bro}, 
the routine somewhat when he went to Sing Si 
in July, 1914, and Mr. Osborne broke it furth 
when he arrived in December. Neither the nui} 
bers involved nor the period of time is sufficie 
to justify any positive conclusions, but on d 
presumption that the diagnoses by the hospit 
staff have been made in the same way for t: 
past five years, the trend is unmistakably one — 
improvement : | 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Number of: prisoners who 
went insane ....... 21 32) 4h 27S 
Percentage of population 


that “went insane. 9... 01:27 20 “S3i3> a ee 


Winturorp D. Lanr. 
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Communications 


1 TARIFF AGAINST CHILD LABOR 


To THE Epitor: Ina recent issue you 
all attention to the barbarous condi- 
ions of employment in some of the 
ackward countries of the East, where 
hildren 9 years of age and under are 
‘ept at monotonous tasks 13 and 14 
ours a day making articles highly 
rized by the “civilized nations of the 
Nest. 

Would it not be possible to debar the 
nportation of articles produced under 
hhumane conditions? Might not a lit- 
le of our intense interest in the “rights 
tf humanity” be exercised here? Have 
e not here the germ of an effective 
hternational unity in the common agree- 
1ent among more advanced nations to 
rther such restriction? And would 
ot all concerned, apart from humani- 
tian considerations, be the gainers, in 
e standardization of labor conditions 
roughout the world, freeing us from 
ut-throat” competition, establishing 
ue division of labor and resulting in 
ost efficient production or cheapest 
roduct ? 


New York. 


H. KaApLan. 


A BELATED XMAS CARD 


fio tHE Epitor: At present R. H. 
acy and the express companies are 
ontributing to the cause of industrial 
rest by running delivery wagons on 
unday. My mother and I saw the 
acy wagon and friends told us of see- 
the express wagons. If shoppers 
ew that they must shop earlier or not 
all, they would shop earlier. 
ADELAIDE GEMBERLING. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.. . 


vil 


NOT WITH FORD 


To THE Eprror: I notice today in 
ur issue of December 11, you have my 
me on a scroll with a picture of a 
own at sea. You say that my name 
peared on “the final roster” of the 
ord party. 
I was never asked to join the ex- 
dition, never wrote a single word to 
em, or knew anything whatever about 
em; except that I saw the fact in the 
pers of Mr. Ford’s intentions and 
spirations. 
Their way may be better than mine— 
very one wishes them all success. I do 
t want to go on record as criticizing 
em, but their way is not my way, and 
think I am as much entitled to a denial 
the statement as if you had inadvert- 
tly classed me in the ranks of one of 
é lamentably numerous American 
chools” when really I am the humblest 
orthodox M. D.’s. 

Wirrrep T. GRENFELL. 
farvard Surgical Unit.] 
‘ear Boulogne, France. 


[The names published in THE Survey 
December 11 were drawn from the 


roster printed in the New York Times 
at the time the Ford ship sailed. Whe- 
ther the Ford party or the Times made 
up the list, we do not know. THE Sur- 
VEY regrets its share in giving currency 
to the misstatement.—EpirTor. | 


THE TIMES THAT TRY 


To THE Epircr: Permit me to ex- 
press my full agreement with William 
Stearns Davis, in his letter on Prepared- 
ness in your issue of January 8. 

Suppose you owned a flock of sheep 
and knew that there were wolves in the 
neighborhood, and were considering the 
advisability of buying a rifle for the pro- 
tection of your flock. And then suppose 
I should try to dissuade you by arguing 
that your true protection lay in unpre- 
paredness, for the wolves would not at- 
tack you if you were unprepared. And 
suppose I should enforce my argument 
by statistics showing how many miles 
of macadam highway might be laid down 
with the money now spent in the manu- 
facture of rifles. This is substantially 
Mr. Bryan’s argument. 

How would you and the other pacifists 
like to have your sisters and daughters 
treated as thousands of Belgian women 
have been treated, if reports are true? 
What has happened to Belgian wonien 
may happen to American women if we 
continue to live in a fool’s paradise and 
make no preparation to resist invasion. 

Ress 

Geneva, N. Y. 


To tHe Epitor: May I thank you 
heartily for the sense of humor which 
permitted you to publish William 
Stearns Davis’ and Erving Winslow’s 
delightful letters in your issue of Jan- 
uary 8. As president of the National 
Society for the Fortification of the 
Canadian Boundary Line, these letters 
have especially pleased me. 

The more we can get people to stop 
thinking and talking about peace the 
better shall it be for us. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Wilson’s peaceful overtures to for- 
eign nations have so far all succeeded, 
but this should not blind us to the theory 
that there may be conditions under 
which they might not succeed. Let this 
chance success not blind us to the patri- 
otic theory that non-Americans can only 
be managed by the use of firearms. We 
must not let facts blind us to theories. 

Theoretically, also, a large army and 
navy will preserve our peace; unfortu- 
nately, it has chanced that this theory also 
is not supported by any facts, but this 
I repeat should not blind us to the possi- 
ble validity of the theory sometime. To 
see Uncle Sam reaching for his gun at 
the present time thrills the heart of every 
patriot. Japan will understand, as will 
all the nations of Europe, that he is a 
real sport and has boys to burn. Soon 
the joyful day will come when forts 


shall extend all along our boundary and 
the ignoble word “peace” shall be en- 
tirely forgotten. More war is the way 
to peace. 

“BROMIDE SMITH.” 


West Newton, Mass. 


To rue Epitor: I have just read the 
letter of Professor Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in your issue of 
January 8. It raises a graver question 
than its content expresses. It implies a 
threatened withdrawal of support if 
you continue editorial expression of 
opinions which Professor Davis does not 
approve. Intolerant and _ proscriptive 
partizanship may be expected from the 
backward and the ignorant. It unhap- 
pily persists in some endowed and class 
controlled educational institutions. It 
cannot be tolerated in a democratic uni- 
versity and such a letter as this inevit- 
ably raises the question of the fitness 
of its writer to be a member of such a 
faculty. 

Harotp MarsHAatt. 

Melrose, Mass. 


To tHe Epiror: On page 3/0 of THE 
Survey for January 1, I notice the an- 
nouncement of the Committee to Fight 
the Huge War Budget, and that you 
are the second member of this commit- 
tee. 

Feeling that preparedness is absolutely 
essential to the stability and safety of 
our country, and that those who oppose 
this war budget are dangerous members 
of the community, as being either trat- 
torously unpatriotic or led astray by 
maudelain [sic] sentimentality, and in 
either case as unworthy to be leaders of 
thought, I hereby request you to dis- 
continue sending me THE Survey. I 
do not wish to countenance your atti- 
tude by continuing to receive the pub- 
lication of which you are editor. 


Mrs. W. A. Fores. 
Rockford, Ill. 


To tHe Epiror: After reading Prof. 
William Stearn Davis’ letter in THE 
Survey of January 8, I want to let you 
hear from one of your subscribers who 
heartily approves of the policy of THE 
Survey and of your own editorial po- 
sition. 

I find it not only personally helpful to 
find such constructive thinking in THE 
Survey, when most of the reading in 
other papers tends to confuse your 
thought; but I had to rely on THE Sur- 
vey as the only reliable source of news 
in regard to such things as Henry 
Ford’s expedition, for example. 


J. Barnarp WALTON. 


[General Secretary Advancement Com- 
mittee, The General Conference of 
the Religious Society of Friends.] 


Philadelphia. 


HOOKWORM’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


To THE Epiror: May I call attention 
to two paragraphs in your issue of De- 
cember 18 in which appears a notice 
of the Rockefeller Foundation Report 
on Hookworm? 

Inthe Gist of It you say: “The 
South’s profit from slave labor has been 
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wiped out by its loss from hookworm 
disease which the kidnapped Africans 
brought along with them.” 

Now this statement is picturesque and 

nicely retributory, but is it entirely true? 

The kidnapped Africans brought hook- 
worm with them, so Dr. Stiles and his 
colleagues tell us, but it seems to be a 
well-established fact that the doubtful 
profit from slave labor—which profit by 
the way, was in the hands of a small 
proportion of the southern population— 
was wiped out in blood and fire and hate 
and misery during the Civil War and the 
subsequent reconstruction period. 


Then secondly you say (page 316) 
“Visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation —hookworm was, it is said, 
brought to the United States in the 
course of the slave trade by the kid- 
napped Negroes, who are thus at last 
revenged upon their captors.” (The 
italics are mine.) “No economic ad- 
vantage which the South gained by that 
cheap labor, compensates for the eco- 
nomic loss now caused by an anemic 
and therefore weak and inefficient work- 
ing population.” 

Here you are apparently trying to deal 
out retributory justice with a scriptural 
vengeance, and with a “grandfather 
clause” thrown in! Literally translated 
it sounds like this: , 

“Southerners suffer from hookworm, 
they are weak and inefficient in conse- 
quence. They caught the disease from 
the Negro. It serves them right be- 
cause their grandfathers kidnapped and 
held Negroes in bondage.” 


_ I think it could be well established, if 
it were worth while to do so, that the 
great mass of hookworm sufferers in the 
South are children of ignorant whites 
who did not own slaves nor kidnap 
them. Why do you drag in a by-gone 
moral issue anyway? In spite of un- 
dreamed-of world warfare in these days, 
are we not encompassed by a “larger 
and diviner air” than the clogged and 
dusty atmosphere of 1860? 


As for the 39 per cent of school chil- 
dren in rural parts of the South found to 
be infected with hookworm—you can- 
not preach too often or too long about 
plans for their education and relief; 
but a sense of proportion and of histor- 
ical perspective is a good thing to carry 
along while preaching. 

And although I thus exhort you, 
please remember that I am always a 
warm friend of your admirable and in- 
dispensable magazine. 


HELEN B. PENDLETON. 


[Supervisor of District Work, Bureau 
of Associated Charities. ] 


Newark, N. J. 


[The whole question of the slave trade 
seemed so remote an issue, so far off 
from the present, that we should have as 
easily expected a Salemite to be hurt 
by a reference to the hanging of witches 
as any southerner to resent an allusion 
to the time when Negroes were imported 
to this country for sale. Evidently we 
are wrong, and can only say that we 
never meant to imply a criticism of the 
present South.—Enpiror. ] 


DR. L. E. COFER 


N DETAILING Srv. Coter tor 
special duty at the quarantine sta- 
tion at New York, the federal Public 
Health Service pays tribute to the im- 
portance of New York as a port of en- 
try to this country. For Dr. Cofer is 
assistant surgeon-general of the serv- 
ice, and chief of the Division of For- 
eign and Insular Quarantine, which 
conducts all the maritime quarantine 
work of the federal government. 

Dr. Cofer entered the service in 1889. 
His twenty-six years of duty have been 
specially in connection with the enforce- 
ment of immigration and quarantine 
laws. He has served at Ellis Island, 
N. Y., at Boston, Philadelphia, Mexico 
City, where, during a severe outbreak 
of yellow fever he established a train 
inspection service for the immediate de- 
tection of passengers who had been ex- 
posed to infection—Seattle, Washington, 
D. C., and Honolulu, where he was chief 
of the Board of Health for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


TRIKING changes in the conduct of 
the Cleveland Department of Pub- 

lic Welfare are scheduled under the new 
administration of Mayor Harry L. 


LAMAR T. BEMAN 


t 
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Davis, replacing Newton D. Baker, bé] 
gins. | 7 

In addition to the policy of retrencly' 
ment, which will limit the work of: th | 
welfare department, as it will that of a} 
city departments, the welfare work wii} 
still further be changed by the appoin } 
ment of Lamar T. Beman as directogy 
in place of the Rev. Harris R. Cooleg| 

Dr. Cooley is perhaps most famous f@ } 
his development of the farm system ©} 
correction, with ready parole. On th} 
Cooley Farms of 2,000 acres are ng | 
grouped the House of Correction, | 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, the intoaat 
the Girls’ Correction Home, and similé} 
city institutions of lesser importaney 
The whole forms a remarkable tribw 
to Dr. Cooley’s vision. Dr. Cooley pl 
to retire from active social work and § 
on the lecture platform. P 

The new director was born in Clev@ 
land thirty-eight years ago and 
lived there all his life. He is a gra 
ate of Adelbert College and took 
master’s degree at Ohio State Unive 
ity, where he specialized in political s 
ence, sociology, and economics. F@ 
the past fourteen years he has taugh} 
American history and civil governmem} 
in the East High School. During thi} 
time he has been admitted to the ba} 
He has published in the Debaters’ Hane | 
book Series a work on Compulsory Tip, 
dustrial Arbitration and one on the P 
hibition of the Liquor Traffic, besid 
numerous magazine articles. 

Mr. Beman was nominated for 
state legislature in May, 1912, whe 
a nomination seemed as good as an ele 
tion, but was defeated as a result of 
split in the Republican party that d 
veloped later. He has always been gre 
ly interested in social work and has tak@ 
an active part in many different phas® 
of it. He was connected with Go 
rich House for two years while an 
dergraduate in college. ; 


OBERT D. DRIPPS has just 
turned to active duty as the ex 
cutive secretary of the Public Charitif 
Association of Pennsylvania, after se 
ing for about three months as direc 
of public safety of the city of Phi 
delphia. Not the least important of 
accomplishments during his brief te 
as director is the effective beginni 
made in the transformation of meth 
and conditions at the city’s House 
Correction. Plans made _ with 
Dripps’ assistance during his predecet 
sor’s term, and following recommend) 
tions of a special commission have be 
put under way with the result that | 
fundamental needs for segregation # 
special classes, opportunity for regulé 
employmeiit and recreation for wom 
prisoners, and adequate medical trea 
ment, especially for inebriates, are in 
fair way of being met. P 


JOTTINGS 


The Immigration Service of the United 
tates Department of Labor has opened an 
mmigrant inquiry office at 240 East 79 
treet, New York city. All foreigners in 
eed of advice and information are invited 
0 call in person or to write. For the 
onvenience of working people the office is 
pen in the evening. 


ry 


The Unitarian Temperance Society of 
Boston has adopted a novel way of dis- 
tributing prohibition posters. Five linen 
posters suitable for trees, posts, etc., will 
be given free to any one who will promise 
to put them up out-of-doors. Paper post- 
ers will be furnished also for display in 
shop windows, insertion in local news- 
Papers, etc. 


Mathew A. Schmidt was convicted in 
Los Angeles on December 30 of murder 
in the first degree as an accomplice of the 
McNamaras in blowing up the Los Angeles 
Times building in 1910. Schmidt and 
David Caplan were arrested last year after 
a five-years’ search, charged with complicity 
in this crime: Caplan has not yet been 
tried. : 


The Municipal Civil Service Commission 
of New York city is soon to advertise for 
candidates and hold examinations for the 
positions of chief probation officer of the 
newly reorganized Children’s Court, and of 
the recently consolidated Magistrates’ 
Courts. This is the first time that these 
positions in New York city have been de- 
clared under the civil service law. 


The building of a social and civic center 
around a tri-city high school was described 
in Tue Survey for October 17, 1914. This 
bit of community life of La Salle, Peru and 
Oglesby, Ill., is now more extensively de- 
scribed in a special pamphlet issued under 
the authorization of the local board of 
education. It contains information on all 
the welfare enterprises operating in the 
district, amounting to a local social service 
directory. 


President Wilson has designated January 
27 as a day on which Americans may make 
contributions for the relief of suffering 
Jews in Europe. The President’s procla- 
mation recites the resolution, which says 
that 9,000,000 Jews are in the warring 
countries, that the great majority of them 
are destitute of food, shelter and clothing, 
and that millions of them have been driven 
from their homes, and adds that the Presi- 
dent feels confident that the people of the 
United States will be moved to aid the war- 
stricken people of a race which has given 
to the United States so many worthy citi- 
zens. Contributions may be addressed to 
the American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


Audiences of from 1,800 to 2,000 people 
attended the series of free lectures on The 
Industrial Regime given by Scott Nearing 
in Baltimore under the auspices of the So- 
cial Service Corporation and a committee 
representative of many social agencies. About 
1,000 people filled in cards asking for their 
names and occupations. These showed 65 
per cent women, 35 per cent men. The 
women’s occupations were: no “gainful” oc- 
cupation 35.3 per cent, teachers and other 


professions 30.7, social workers 14.2, 
students 8:9, clerical, 7.7, miscellaneous 2.9. 
The men were, business 37.7, professions 
33.4, clerical 9.1, students 4.2, miscellaneous 
and not stated 15.3. 


By one of those strange errors that the 
mind of man is prone to, a sentence in the 
account of the Chicago clothing workers’ 
strike published in Tue Survey for Jan- 
uary 8, was made to say precisely the op- 
posite of the meaning intended. After re- 
porting that ten influential women friends 
of the strikers, who acted as pickets, and 
a prominent clergyman were arrested for 
interfering with the police, the account de- 
clared that the protest of these people “cul- 
minated in testimony which led the grand 
jury to rebuke police impartiality and un- 
necessary resort to force.” Of course, the 
phrase should have been “rebuke police 
partiality.” 


PAMPHLETS 


FIELD-WORK AND THD TRAINING OF THE SOCIAL 
WorKER. By Edith Abbott, associate director, 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
No. 50. Price 7 cents. National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, 315 
Court, Chicago, 


Fintp Work. 


Plymouth 


By Zilpha D. Smith, associate 
director, Boston School for Social Workers. 
No. 49. Price 5 cents. National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


THD CURRICULUM OF THR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
or Socran Work. By Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
director, Boston School ‘for Social. Workers. 
No. 48. Price 5 cents. National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


Tun PoLIcH DEPARTMENT AND THD SOCIAL PROB- 
LEM. By Alfred S. Niles, member of the 
Board of Police Commissioners of Baltimore, 
Md. No. 46. Price 8 cents. National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 


ORGANIZING THE NEIGHBORHOOD FOR RECRBA- 
TION. By Lee F. Hanmer, director, Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation 
New York. No. 45. Price 7 cents. National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


HeattH Insurance. By J. P. Chamberlain, 
Legislative Bill Drafting Association, Colum- 
bia University, New York. No. 44. Price 8 
cents. National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


THD POSSIBILITIES OF RESEARCH AS APPLIED 
TO THD PREVENTION OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 
By H. H. Goddard. New Jersey Training 
School, Vineland. No. 438. Price 5 cents. 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: Problem and Remedies. By 
Henry R. Seager, professor of political eco- 
nomy, Columbia University, New York. No. 
42. Price 8 cents. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


InFANT MorTALitTy 1N INSTITUTIONS. By Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., secretary, American .Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. New York. No. 41. Price 7 cents, 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


Tup Pouicy or STaTp. AID TO PRIVAT CHARI- 
tirs. By Robert D. Dripps, executive secre- 
tary, Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
yania, Philadelphia. No, 49. Price 10 cents. 
National. Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


Report of THE CoMMITTER. By Martha P. 
Falconer, chairman, Sleighton Farm, Darling, 
Pa. No. 39. Price 8 cents. National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN Congrests TrrovucH INTER-CnHUrRCH 
Activities. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Roy B. Guild, 
executive secretary, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York city. Price 5 cents each: dozen copies 
50 cents; one hundred copies $4 


499 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
THE Survey before February 9. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Boarps oF HEattH, Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of. Boston, Mass., January 27. Sec’y, 
Dr. Francis H. Slack, Health Department, 
Boston, Mass. 

Boy Scouts or America. Washington, 
D. C., February 10. Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, James E. West, Fifth Avenue Bldg., 
New York, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Washington, D.C., February 8-10. 
Gen. Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTE® 


YOUNG man, college graduate, two 
years’ experience in charity orgariization, 
seeks position in similar work. Address 
2245, SURVEY. 


REGISTERED Nurse with social service 
experience wants position. Address 2250 
SURVEY, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Married couples, without 
children, between the ages of 30 and 45, 
to take charge of cottages at Thorn Hill 
School for Boys. Wages $60.00 per month 
and maintenance ,increasing with term of 
service. Address Superintendent Thorn 
Hill School, Warrendale, Pa. 


WHAT SOCIAL WORKERS 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES 
By Margaret F. Byington 
A new and completely revised edition 
of this Social Outline marks the begin- 


ning of its third ten thousand of cir- 
culation. 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
In quantities, $5.00 a hundred 


Published by 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York City 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Has it fixed principles? | If it 
changes how can changes be 
regulated? These and related 
questions are discussed by 
Dean James Parker Hal! and 
Professor Amos S. Hershey in 


The International Journal of Ethics 
JANUARY NUMBER 

Other articles on “Human Nature and the 

State,” “Ethics of Competition,’ “The Pre- 

vention of War,” “Morals and Manners.” 

Thrée articles on “Present Problems of the 

Family.” 


Quarterly 65c. Al Number 
Address J. H. Tufts - 


$2.50 A Year 


University of Chicago 
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Cuitp Lasor Committee, National. Ashe- 


ville, N. C., February 3-7. Sec’y, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York 


Consumers’ Lreacug, New York city. Held 
in conjunction with meeting of New York 
State Consumers’ League, New York 
city, January 31 

Consumers’ Leacur, New York State. New 
York city, January 31-February 1. Sec’y, 
Mrs. H. A. Eaton, 609 Comstock Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 20-22. Sec’y, Alvin E. Dodd, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

ReLticious Epucation ASsocraTIoNn, thir- 
teenth annual meeting. Chicago, IIl., Feb- 
ruary 28-March 2. Sec’y, Henry F. Cope, 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Von 
ScHoo, GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Detroit, Mich., February 21-26. Sec’y, 
J. L. Randall, Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D. C. 
SoctaL Service, North Carolina Conference 


for. Charlotte, N. C., January 23-26. 
Sec’y, Rev. C. A. Upchurch, Raleigh, 
NZ E 


SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of (N. E. 
A.). Detroit, Mich., February 21-26. 
Sec’y, E. C. Warriner, Superintendent of 
Schoois, Saginaw, Mich. 


LATER MEETINGS 


NATIONAL 

Boys’ Work CoNFERENCE. Scranton, Pa., 
May 17-19, 1916. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, National Con- 
ference of. Indianapolis, Ind. May 10- 
17, 1916. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 

DrAMa LeEaGuE or America. St. Louis, 
Mo., April 22-25. Sec’y, Mrs. John A. 
Orb, 736 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 

MorTHEerRS AND PARENT-[TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
tions, National Congress of. Nashville, 
Tenn., April 4-9. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Nurses’ Association, American. New Or- 
leans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, Kath- 
arine DeWitt, 45 South Union Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nursinc Epucation, National League of. 
New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, 
Isabelle M. Stewart, Teachers College, 
New York. 

Posture Lracur, American. New York 
city, March 11. Sec’y, Dr. Henry L. Tay- 
lor, 125 West 58th Street, New York. 

Pusitic Hrattn Nursine, National Organ- 
ization for. New Orleans, La., April 26- 
May 2. Executive Sec’y, Ella Phillips 
Crandall, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

TusercuLosis, National Association for the 


Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D. C., May 11-12, 1916. Ass’t Sec’y, 
Philip P. Jacobs, 105 East 22d Street, 


New York. 


STATE AND LOCAL 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, ‘Tennessee 
State Conference of. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
March, 1916. Sec’y, J. P. Kranz, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Memphis, Tenn. 

SociaL AGENcIEs, California State Confer- 
ence of. Los Angeles, Cal. May 1-5, 
1916. Sec’y, Stuart A. Queen, 533 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


SocroLocicaL Concress, Southern. New Or- 
leans, La. March 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, J. 
E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn. 

EXHIBITS A 


Prison Exureit oF JorInt COMMITTEE ON 
Prison RerorM: January 10-24, New 
York city; January 31-February 5, Buf- 
falo; February 14-19, Rochester; Febru- 
ary 28-March 4, Syracuse; March 13-18, 
Albany. Sec’y, Alexander Cleland, 105 
West 40th Street, New York. 


| 
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INFORMATION DESK} 


i 
The following na ional bodies will g'adly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjec!) | . 
named by each and on related subjects. embers are kept closely in touch with the work which each organjy 4 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. Aluia 
enclose postage for reply. ‘ V) h 
Health REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — Nationa 4 ip 
Committee for, Objects: To furnish ip Ve 
formation for Associations, Commission 1 
4 2 and persons working to conserve vision; to pub 
EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and | lish literature of movement ; to furnish ‘axhibiea y 
Moral Lrophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, | lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam 
: New York City. Maurice A, Bigelow, ples free; quantities at cost. Invites member i a 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 10c ship. Field, United states. Includes N. ¥e |A} 
each. ‘Three, reprints. 5c each. Quartery | State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Director 1h 
journal. $1.00 per year. Dues—Active $2.00; | Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, Sec. ; Gordon L. Berry) | 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- Tield Sec.; Address, 130 E. 994 St.) Nie 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- , : 15 
ature, Maintains lecture bureau. q 
OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THES | 
¥ r FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem= 
ANCER—American Society for the Control inate knowledge concerning the extentt {fl 
of Cancer, 289 Tourth Ave., New York | and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sugy 4 
City. Curtis KE. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. | gest and initiate methods for its control 


To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention, 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Iy- 
giene Association. Vres.,, Lr. IWenry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Ilealth, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec'y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of "New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets. on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deticiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Ilygiene, 


ATIONAL HEALTH-—Committee of One 

lfundred on National Health, E. F. Rob- 

bins,* Isxec:" Sec.,, 2UBERISS 2th St) iNew 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Ilealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Vrevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Kast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exec. Secy. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH-—American Tublic Health 

Association, Lres, Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Secy, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
Irounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
eipal Ilealth Officers, Sanitary Iengineering and 
Sociological, Official organ American Journal 
of Vublic Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Lub- 
lications: Vub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Ixece. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS-Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D, C 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Ilygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N, 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine “Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Charles W, Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William I*, Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


and? 
ultimate eradication from the onees peoples} if 
General Offices Fmpire Bldg, Phila. ta For in | 
formation, literature, ete., address Joseph P. Byersy,'| 
Exec. Sec’y. | 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the deman 


for concise information concerning the) §) 


condition and progress of the Neg 
Race, Extended bibliographies. Full index. >. } 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year Book®} 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. | 
In addition to information in Negro Yea 
Book, ‘Tuskegee Institute will furnish other: 


race. 3 
& 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, IIAMYPTON. VA. || 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great | 
educational experiment station.’ Neither | 

a state nor a government school, Supported 
by voluntary contributions. II. B. Frissell,>. 
Principal: IF. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. aa 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, IIampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, 
to donors. 


$1 a year; tree 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a monthiy magazine, Fifty branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides. press material, ete. Tresident, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. FE. Sningarn: Viee President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison vee Director 
of Publications and Research, W. FE. B. DuBois, 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nene 


ewe -nansmens ca nein setan 


Social and Economic Problems 


Sal ENS 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— ,» 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,’ “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,’ “the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.”’ The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in sciéntifie study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook — 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A. A. Young, 
Ithaca N. WX: 4 


Immigration y 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN & 


CANIZATION COMMITTEE 
clearing house for Americanization of aliens. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of English language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review --$2 a year. 
Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W. 34 St. N. XG 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
I Women (National), Department of IJmmi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 218 E, 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen \Vink- 
ler, chairman,—gives fr iendly aid to immigrant 


girls: meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of ‘safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. Lawson Furdy, Wres.; Clinton 
gers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
vernment, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
form, -finances, accounting, efficiency, civic 
uecation, franchises, scnool extension, Pub- 
hes National Municipal Review. 


N EFFECTIVE EXHIBITION OF A 
COMMUNITY SURVEY’’— brief de- 
scription of Springfield (Ill. Survey 
shibition, 5c. “Relation of the Social Sur- 
y to the Public Heaith Authorities,” 2c. 
Spartment of Surveys and Lxhibits, Russell 
ige Koundation, 130 Hast 22nd Street, New 
ork. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 lourth Ave., N. X. City. Wood- 
yy Wilson, Vres.; Richard 8. Childs, Sec’y. 
ational clearing house for information on 


Vamphlets free. Vublish Beard’s 


1ese subjects. 
Short Ballot Charters. 


vose-Leaf Digest of 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance bederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ion, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ire on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
adustrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
romotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
cientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
re, and the results of reliable researches ; 
rmishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
‘aveling IWxhibits. ; 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
leadquarters for information, American Pp. Re 
vague. LPres., Wm. Dudley loulke; Gen. Sec.- 
reas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Propor- 
jonal Representation Review (quarterly), 20¢ 
year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
5 League and entitles to all publications for 
ear. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


[pROGRAM FOR CIVIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION —lImprovement of public adminis- 
tration; making public service a profes- 

ion; practical training for public — service; 

armessing civil service reform to an educa- 
jonal program; widest community service of 

Ni educational institutions; more agencies of 

ceurate public information; more _ effective 

ivie organizations. Will you join us? Society 
or the Promotion of Training for Public Ser- 
rice, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
ommission on the Chureh and Social Service. 
‘A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .80; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
Formation regarding social movements 
ie churehes. Ior literature and service ad- 
ress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland, 
105 LE. 22nd St., New York. 


Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant IXpiscopal Church. ‘ 
For literature and other information address 


Ja” Comamissio SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 


tue BWxecutive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. 


American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St, 
lsoston. 


UB) ainerican SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
rirls, who need assistance. It is non-sectmrian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

State, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


in all, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 
R, Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, [xec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 30 Last 
42nd St., New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, Results, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan, = 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York, 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 


this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 


adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St., New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts? ete; 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York City. 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —Has available 
lantern slides, photographs, cuts and 

more than one hundred different publications 
on the need for playgrounds and playground 
and neighborhood play center activities, indoor 
and outdoor. Also publishes monthly The Play- 
ground, devoted exclusively to recreation prob- 
lems. $2 a year. Address Howard S. Braucher, 
Secretary, One Madison Ave., New York. 


LAY AND RECREATION IN 

OF 6000-(A 

Mass.) How Young 
Responsibility of the 
the Physical training Course, Commun- 
ity Centers, Commercial Amusements) Ameri- 
canization of the Immigrant through Recrea- 
tion, A Recreation Program for the Future, 
Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 22nd St, New 
York City. 


7 A TOWN 
recreation survey of Ipwich, 
Ipwich Plays, The 
Schools Extending 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application, 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Ylymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and mise. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau. — Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $3.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen'l sec'y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. S 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
op request. Miuimum memversbip tee $2.00 1n- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of Women workers, Sweat 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ €rnment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women's monthly maga- 
zine, 10ec a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Vres. 
Miss Emma Steghagen, Editor, 116 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—Nationa?f 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
; New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over, working age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. W. Cc. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, 7'he Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. In- 
formational leaflets free on request. Pres., Mrs, 
Robert E. Speer, Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 

ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 

ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School, Publishes Journal of Home Eeonomics, 

500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 

me ae 1916, Address Station N, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Industry 


NDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION —A de- 
scriptive pamphlet with bibliography of 

publications of the Foundation dealing with 
industry. Sent on request. Committee on 
Women’s Work, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22d St, New York city. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y, City. John B. Andrews, Sec, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
lkurnishes information about organizing 


; libraries, — planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. L, A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 


zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books, List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York City. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology, 15,000 vol- 
umes of reports and 3,000 clippings. The last 
report of the library contains a list of printed 
bibliographies now available. Bulletin No. 9 
lists the pamphlet publications of the depart- 
ments of Russell Sage Foundation. Both sent 
upon request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 FE. 

22nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given, 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION —\National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. <A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. Cc. 
Stevenson, President; C. J. Atkinson, Exeeu- 
tive Secretary. 


UKRAINE’S CLAIM TO 
FREEDOM 


An Appeal for Justice on Behalf 
Of a Great Submerged Nationality 


By Edwin Bjorkman, Simon O. Pollock, 
Michael Hrushevsky, Otto Hoetzsch, 
Yaroslav Fedortchuk, and others. 


Presenting the cause of the 35,000,000 
Ukrainians (Ruthevians) of Russia and 
Austria, numerically the sixth people of 
Europe; their sufferings, their problems, 
their aspirations. A symposium by the 
principal American, English, German, 
Swedish, Russian, Austrian, and Ukrain- 
jan authorities on the subject. Of great 
importance to everyone who would un- 
derstand the complicated Kast European 
question out of which the war sprang and 
through the solution of which alone wars 
can be prevented in the future. 


With Maps etc. Cloth, 125 pages 
Price 50 cents net, postage 5 cents 
Published by the 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
83 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


The Lantern of All- 
Round Usefulness 


Fa the lecturer, the general enleianes < or x for home 
use there is no projection lantern to equal th 
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Balopticon 


THE Balop STEREOPTICON 


The newly developed Mazda lamp of the cae 
gives a more brilliant result than the arc and with less 
current — is entirely noiseless and automatic. 


Models for lantern slides, $20 up; for the projection 
of opaque objects (maps, photos, post cards, specimens, 


etc.), $35 up, or for both forms combined—$45 up. 
Write for illustrated descriptive circulars. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous Protar and Tessar Lenses 
and of other high grade optical products. 


February 6, 1915, Wanted 


Extra copies of this issue are needed because 
an unexpected demand has exhausted the 
stock in our office. Will all readers of The 
Survey who do not keep their issues for bind- 
ing, forward copies to 


THE SURVEY 
105 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, 
our hearty thanks. 


BULLETINS: * rekon Meals,” 10c; “*Food 
Values,’’ 10c; *Free-Hand Cook- 
ing. *10c; ‘The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
lances, * 15c: ‘The Profession of Home-Making,” 

Loe Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


“Nervousness --- Symptom NOT Disease’ 


Nervousness is due to habits which may be corrected without difficulty. This i 
fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg in his new book—‘Neurasthenia.” f 
this book, Dr. Kellogg gives you results of his nearly forty years’ experience @ 
Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity 
observe, treat and prescribe for thousands of cases of nervousness. He, therefo 
deals with facts—not theory. What he tells you is easy to understand—and eas} 
to follow right in your own home. Dr. Kellogg tells you how to apply the naturs 
means of relief. His new book contains 300 pages, with many illustrations and com 
plete instructions for diet, exercise, rest and sleep, Price—only $2. postpaid in the U. S._ Ord 
today. You take no risk’ because, if you are not entirely satisfied, you may return the book 
once for prompt refund. If you tire quickly, suffer from exhaustion and sleeplessness or any othe 
nervous disorder, you may learn bow to quickly overcome the difficulty and rid yourself of th 
condition, by studying. Dr. Kellogg’s book. Natural methods only. No drugs. Order the boo 
today and find relief ‘from nerve suffering. Send order and remittance to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 2601 W. Main St, Battle Creek, Mich 


On Sale at Leading Book Stores, 
thur E. Gringle, Editor 


The Lyceum World “"Wrisanke ind 


It is an_absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest discussions 
on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives those hints 
which make the effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion 
Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life 
through its varied literary articles, which during the year will include subjects not dis- 
cussed in such a manner elsewhere. 


Have You a Lecture Course or Chautauqua in Your Town? 
GET A PRESENT! 


We want the names of the chairmen of lecture courses and Chautauquas, and informa- 
tion concerning towns which have no Chautauqua. If you will send us a few lines, telling 
us who is chairman of your lecture course, your Chautauqua (or if you 
have none, who might be interested in one) we shall be glad to reward you for 
your trouble by sending you entirely free of all cost a copy of “THE VOYAGE OF LIFE” | 
—a lecture on how to make life a successful and pleasant trip, and a booklet you will 
read and re-read often for inspiration, encouragement and help, or—BBTLrER STILL: 
Send us the above information, and $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, and we shall send you the magazine for one full year; the above booklet, a 
copy of the great lecture delivered by the ex-Secretary of State, William J. Bryan, which 
people pay him $500.00 to deliver; an article by Secretary Bryan on the great Chautaugq? 1a 
movement, illustrated; a humorous character song by the eccentric poet-entertainer, T. DB. 
Lucey, just as he gives it in Lyceum work, talks” and all, sold many times for 50 cents; 
and three back numbers of THE LYCEUM WORLD—all six of the above, worth many 
times the $1.00 asked, if you will fill out your order and send the information requested, 
LO IT TODAY, as this offer will remain open only while the supply lasts. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. S 
Please send all above with a year's subscription, for which I herewith send you 
$1.00, to the following address : 


Se a ee 


BGGress:.\. «oo Gees evens qc wince eve jer le. eile, stelle ellel eens! Sue. uatrae easel Ad ia doUhelt tilts cls) teh este (alae aia ace ae aa 
NoTE :—No Free copies. Samples sent for 15c., or four copies for 50c. 
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WHITTIER 


John Greenleaf Whittier is said to have given 
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y us more of the American legend than any 
y other poet. THE NATION is proud to be able to 
7, name him as one of its early contributors. 


It is interesting to recall that the first editor to 


publish one of Whittier’s poems was William 
Lloyd Garrison, who later joined Mr. Godkin 
on The Nation. 10c a copy. $4.00 a year. 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 


$1.00 
enclosed." 


Send THE 
NATION for a 
four months 
subscription to 


Clip this coupon and send with Ree Ain tye 
$1.00 for an experimental sub- 
scription of four months. 

Address, THE NATION, 


Y 20 Vesey St., New York City 
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